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As questions concerning prayer and its answers 
are still uppermost in the popular Christian mind, 
the subject is again made the theme of the week’s 
leading editorial. In addition to the circulation of 
this editorial in the regular edition of the week, it is 
given a place in an extra or special Alition, of 
another date, sent out as a specimen, by the pub- 
lisher, to the extent of 150,000 copies. 


It is avery common mistake to suppose that a good 
photograph is the truest portrait. The fact is that 
no mechanical photograph can be so faithful a por- 
trait as the painted conception of a real artist. At 
the best the photograph is but a dead, bald copy of a 
single look, in a solitary mood of the sitter. A true 
portrait is the combined expression of varying moods, 
showing the man as he is, rather than as he has 
seemed at one particular moment. 

“For Art commends not counterparts and copies ; 
But from our life a notiler life would shape,— 
Bodies celestial from terrestrial raise, 

And teach us not jejunely what we are, 

But what we may be, when the Parian block 

Yields to the hand of Phidias.” 
As in portrait-making, so in our estimates of others ; 
it is not fair for us to take a single interview with a 
friend as the test of that friend’s character and worth. 
Not what the friend may seem at this photographic 
sitting, but what the friend is known to be after a 
series of sittings, is the true picture of the friend to 
be,carried in our minds and hearts for always. 





Among the many reports of sermons on the death 
of President Garfield, in which the secular and reli- 
gious press abound, there are mentions of striking 
and appropriate texts which were made to improve 





the lessons of that event. One which seemed a 
favorite, was: “ Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” But 
none of the reported texts has seemed to us more 
felicitous than that chosen by a Methodist clergyman 
in Connecticut: “ We trusted that it had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel.” This text is in itself a 
sermon. Its phrasing fitly represents the feeling of 
the American people in their grief over the death of 
their President ; and its context suggests, that the 
very work which was hoped for through the life of 
the one mourned over, was accomplished through his 
death, as it could have been in no other way. God’s 
word is full of practical lessons for application to 
our needs in every new phase of our personal or social 
experience. 





If we are to judge of the real needs of the com- 
munity on the Prayer question, by the errors and 
absurdities of those who talk about it, there is a great 
deal more need of instruction among persons who are 
in the church than among those who are outside of 
it. Indeed, there has been very.little disposition, on 
the part of the world’s people, to cayil over the fact 
that a nation’s prayers have not been answered pre- 
cisely as the nation hoped. The real worry and the 
real perplexity have been among Christians, who 
were afraid that the Lord’s cause would somehow 
lose ground because of the Lord’s doings. And in 
no way have this worry and anxiety been shown 
more pitiably than in the attempts of silly Uzzas 
to explain why the Lord did not, or could not, do 
any better in the premises. The champion effort in 
this line is that of a clergyman on Long Island, who, 
at a public meeting on the National Fast Day, 
“ actually explained that the reason why the prayers 
of the people h4d not saved the President’s life was 
because the wound, as shown by the autopsy, 
was fatal from the first ; and, moreover, that there 
was really no instance where a miracle had been per- 
formed in connection with gun-shot wounds!” One 
comfort in hearing such affluent bosh as that, is that 
the Lord’s cause is not dependent on its defenders! 

No nobler feats of heroic daring and enduring are 
on record in the world’s history than those of faithful 
railroad conductors and engineers and brakemen. 
The deeds of these men have inspired the verse of 
such poets as Whittier and John Hay, and have im- 
mortalized the names of Conductor Bradley and 
Jem Bludsoe and others not less faithful in the hour 
of peril. It is only within a few days that the story 
has been told of an engineer on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad standing firm under the sealding shower of 
escaping steam, and saving his train from a terrible 
collision, when a connecting pipe on the engine ‘had 
exploded as the train was nearing the end of a pier. 
The confidence with which passengers take their 
places on the cars by day or night, to be whirled over 
dangerous tracks at well-nigh lightning speed, rests 
on an instinctive trust in the fidelity of the men who 
run the train at the involved peril of their lives in 
emergencies which are liable to arise at any hour. 
Yet there are instances where railroad men are 
lamentably untrue to their trust, and it is no more 
than right to bring such men out into their proper 
contrast with those who have not counted their lives 
dear when the choice must be between death and dis- 


honor. In the examination of a robbery on the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad a few weeks ago, the en- 
gineer, named Foote, is reported as saying that the 
robbers asked his help in robbing the train, and that 
he meekly came down" from his engine and broke 
open the express-car door with a coal-pick, and did 
everything that they required of him, simply because 
he was afraid of being shot if he refused to be a car- 
robber. And when the robbers had, with his assist- 
ance, finished their work, their leader said to him, 
approvingly : “You have been a bully boy, and here 
is a little present for you,” giving him two silver 
dollars, as his ample share in the rich plunder. 
Verily he had his reward! And that engineer is per- 
haps thinking to-day that it is better for him to be 
alive at such a cost, than to be mourned over as dead 
at the post of duty because he would not be a robber 
or a helper of robbers. It is well, we say, to have 
the contrast between a faithful and a faithless man 
held up before the minds of the young who are under 
our watch and care, and whom we would train to 
live in fidelity te every proper trust reposed in them, 
and to welcome death when to live another hour is 
to become unworthy of having ever lived. 





TAKING GOD AT HIS WORD IN PRAYER. 


The promises of God to answer prayer are as mani- 
fold and explicit as are his calls to prayer. It is 
right to take God at his word in prayer, as at all 
other times. Faith in God must fail, if God is found 
to fail in faithfulness. Unless God’s promises are to 
be rested on, how shall we rest on him who has 
made those promises ? 

“ AJl things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, be- 
lieving, ye shall receive.” “If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven.” “What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.” “If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will 
do it.” These promises, and many like them, are the 
specific promises of the Lord Jesus to his disciples. 
The question is now asked, with new earnestness— 
and with new doubt—by many Christians in the 
United States, “Are these promises sure?” And 
again it is asked by others, no less earnest, and yet 
more inclined to trust, “Must these seemitigly un- 
qualified promises be taken with such qualificatiens 
as greatly diminish, if not absolutely destroy, their 
potency and practical value?” 

If such promises mean anything, they mean every- 
thing—within their evident sphere. It they are not 
to be taken just as they were spoken, and just as they 
would naturally be understood, then they amount to 
very little to the needy and trusting disciple. One's 
Christian faith is inevitably involved in the unvary- 
ing truthfulness of such specific promises of the 
Lord as these. It cannot be otherwise. Unless we 
can take God at his word in prayer, prayer will be 
to us an empty form or a bitter mockery. Let us, 
then, look carefully at these promises, to observe well 
their obvious scope, and their obvious limitations, 
that we may know what is God’s word, on which we 
are to rest as we pray. 

These promises of an answer to prayer are clearly 
not to the enemies of Christ, but to his friends. They 
are to those who are in reality.as well as in profession 
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hearer. 


his disciples and servants. They are operative ait 
within the sphere of his well-understoood service. Can 
there be any doubt on either of these points? Could 
a band of opposers of Christ's gospel come together 
and call on him for help in battling his servants, 
pleading those promises of his im support of their 


ciple of Jesus. 


Within the limitations of our daily duties and our 
daily needs, the promises of answer to our faithéfilled 
prayers, as disciples of the Lord? Jésus)-are @bsolute 


and unqualified. .We need not even be hindered, 


As in soldier life, so in the life of the dis- 


more firmly in his place, or Ke him an : aliens 
in a church | quarrel. A teacher may pray for the 
conversigifof one or another of hig s@H@li#® asighow- 
ing how good @ teacher he is in comparison with 
otheriteaghérs. « ““Ye ask, dnd reéeive not, because ye 


ask ainise, that Fe may constime it upon "your Iusts.” 
What right haye such pray? to claim a place under 
SOhrist’s promises ? 

“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you,” 
says Jesus to his disciples, “‘ ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” Before one 
thinks of questioning whether or not Goa will keep 
his every promise of an answer to prayer, let him 
consider whether or not he is so sincerely and_rest- 
fully the. disciple of Jesus, that his prayer is. based 
on the submissiveness and faith that come of being 
one with the Son, and through the Son one with the 
Father in aim and purpese and desire. 


request? Could two of his professed followers unite 
in asking protection in the commission of a crime, 
resting their plea on the words of any one of these 
promises? Could the Christians of a whole city ask 
confidently in accordance with the terms of these 
promises for a new comet to appear in the heavens 
to take its part in their Fourth of July celebration ? 
Would the believers of an entire nation be justified 
by these promises, just as they stand, in asking that 
a new plan of redemption be wrought out, or that 
the binding force of any one of the Ten Command- 
ments be abrogated? The mere asking of these 
questions answers them all. It is evident that these 
promises of Christ are to his disciples, while they 
remain true to his service, and while they make their 


within those limits, by the qualifieation) “If it be 
God’s will ;” for the will of God has already been 
indicated, so far. When God asgignhs a duty, or lays 
on a burden, or leads up to a place of doubt, or per- 
mits a temptation, his word is already pledged that 
wisdom and strength and, guidance and a way of 
escape from yielding to temptation, shall be had for 
the faith-filled asking. It is not merely for spiritual 
blessings that we can pray in confidence.’ We can 
ask with just as strong faith for ‘help in learning a 
lesson or in teaching a child, in hunting for a house or 
in trimming a bonnet, in sweeping a bed-chamber or 
in tending a loom. We can ask expectantly for the 
power to endure pain, to have skill in nursing, to 
write well or to preach well, or ‘to sing well, when 
called of God to such a service. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
There is no difficulty now in obtaining good wall maps 


requests within the sphere of their responsibility and 
duty. The very wording of the promises is to“ you” 


But we cannot ask 
confidently that we be kept from trial, and doubt, 


of Bible Jands, at almost any desired. price. No one 


map will answer equally well for all portions of Bible 
study. A map of Palestine, a map of the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, a map of the region of Paul's journeyings, and a 
map of Bible Lands generally, are really needed to cover 
the ordinary range of Sunday-school lessons. This must 
be borne in mind in considering, such a:question as the 
following from an Towa correspondent : 

Will ‘you kindly favor me with address of publishers of the 
best map, in your judgment, for use in a Bible class of young 
people? . I am teaching such a class of about twenty-five, in a 
room by themselves, and we feel the need of the map. Iam 
not certain as to the best one for our use. . 

Maps of either of the four regions named can be ob- 
tained at almost any Sunday-school publishing house— 
denominational or undenominational—in our great cities, 
at prices ranging from $1.00 to $15.00, according to the 
size and material. An admirable map, seven feet square, 
mounted on rollers and varnished, comprising all four of 
these principal maps, with a number of marginal ones, 
is published by Edward Stanford of 55 Charing Cross, 
London, at twenty-eight shillings. It ought to be ob- 
tainable in this country at about twelve dollars. It is 
the best comprehensive map—or series of maps on one 
sheet—for ordinary Sunday-school purposes, with which 
we are acquainted. A fair map of the Scripture World 
is published by the Methodist Book Conc 805 Broad- 
way, New York, at $5.00; but this shows countries 
on a very small scale,.. Another good general map of 
Bible Lands is that of Western Asia, published by the 
University Publifhing Company, Oxford, Ohio, at $5.00; 
but on this the Sinaitic Peninsula does not appear. 


who are disciples, and for that which you are justified 
in “believing” will be granted. 

Any promise from one person to another, or any 
compact between two persons, is to be interpreted in 
the light of the well-understood relations of those 
persons to one another. Take an illustration, for 
example, from army service, in time of active war- 
fare. A corps commander directs a colonel to take his 
regiment to a critical position and perform a specified 
duty. As he sends him out, he says, “Call on me for 
whatever you want, and you shall have it promptly.” 
Hardly is the colonel at his post before he sends back 
a request to the commander for the suspension of all 
hostilities along the entire line—even, if necessary, at 
the cost of surrender—so that the new movement can 
be made without any danger to the life and limb of 
those engaged in it. The request is refuséd. “ But, 
didn’t you promise to give me whatever I wanted, if 
I would ask for it?” says the colonel. “Certainly I 
did,” replies the commander ; “ but that promise had 
reference to you as a soldier, under authority, in time 
of warfare. You knew that you were liable to death 
on the battle-line. You knew that I must keep up 
active movements elsewhere along the front.” “ Well, 
then,” says the colonel, “ I don’t see that your promise 
amounts to anything, if you are to grant only such 
requests as you think it wise to grant. I thought the 
promise was unqualified ; but it seems now to be so 
qualified that all there is to it is a privilege of asking 
without knowing whether an answer will be given or 
not.” “The promise was unqualified within its well- 
understood limits, as between a commander and his 
subordinate,” is the commander’s answer. “If you 
had asked for forty rounds of ammunition per man, 
or for three days’ rations, or for a supply of shovels 
and picks, or for a covering party on either flank, or 
for an explanation of your orders on a doubtful point, 
you might have been as sure of an answer as of the 
sun in the heavens. The promise was unqualified just 
just so far as you had any real needs ; just so far as 
you might properly want because of your need ; just so 
far as you had a right to make a requisition in. the 
line of your designated service. So far the answer 
was assured you. And eyen beyond all that, you 
might have asked for a cessation of hostilities, in 
order that you might work to better advantage ; but 
as you could not know if that were practicable and 
wise from the commander's standpoint of knowledge, 
you would have to leave it to him to say whether or 
not he would accede to that request. Within your 
own sphere of need and knowledge the promise 
of help had no limits. Outside of that it must, in 
the very nature of things, be conditioned on the com- 
mander’s judgment.” In such a case as this, would 
the difficulty be in the wording of the commander’s 
promise, or in the unreasonableness of the subordi- 
nate’s rendering of it? The promise was all that it 
ought to have been, and no more. Its scope and its 
limitations were plain enough to any fair-minded 


and burden-bearing, and pain-enduring, and sorrow, 
and sickness, and bereavement, and death. Jesus 
has promised his disciples that in this world they 
shall have tribulation. That promise also is sure. 
We may not pray confidently that‘we shall never 
enter the furnace of affliction; but we may pray 
assuredly that the fires of that furnace shall not 
kindle upon us to our harm. We may not ask 
unqualifiedly that every thorn of life’s trial shall 
be taken from our quivering flesh ; but we may pray, 
nothing doubting, that strength be given us to 
endure, and even to rejoice under, the smart of the 
thorns. And beyond the range of our clear know]- 
edge,and of our well-defined responsibility, there are 
many things that may seem desirable to us and for 
us: for them we may.ask, as subject to God’s will. 
Inasmuch as we cannot tell whether it is best for us 
to have these things or be denied them, we must, as 
submigsive and faithful disciples of Jesus, not only 
leave it for him to say whether they be given or 
denied us, but even earnestly desire him not to grant 
any of our requests to our harm, or to the harm of 
others. 

The true lover of his country had a clear right to 
pray unqualifiedly for a blessing on his country, 
while President Garfield lived; and he may pray the 
same prayer with assured confidence to-day. Buthe 
had no right to say that that blessing was to come 
only through the restored health of the stricken 
President. He might properly ask that the sufferer 
be raised up, if it were God’s will; but the spirit of 
his prayer ought to have been: “Yet, Lord, let no 
life be prolonged to the injury of our nation, or to 
the hindrance of thy cause. If he whom we honor 
and love, and who honors and loves thee, can_ best 
serve his country and thy cause by entering into thy 
rest, then, although his abiding in the flesh seems to 
be more needful for us, let him depart hence, and be 
with Christ, which is far better; and thy name be 
praised!” There were many such prayers as that 
offered in those weeks of weary waiting and earnest 
praying—weeks that are gone in fact, and that abide 
with us in memory and influence. Every such 
prayer was answered; and no other prayer was prop- 
erly offered in accordance with the invitations and 
promises to prayer in the word of God. 

There is a great deal of confident praying that is 
not praying in faith; not the submissive, restful ask- 
ing of God that which is needful for our doing or 
enduring in the sphere to which he has set us. Some 
prayed for President Garfield’s life in the hope of a 
new argument against Ingersoll. Others were more 
interested in keeping out Mr. Arthur from the presi- 
dency, or in disappointing Mr. Conkling. They had 
their own pet purposes or aims or desires in mind as per om 
they prayed ; not being desirous alone of God’s honor, | to — similar mieten sehools, and so to advance the cause 
or their country’s welfare—in God’s way. There is Ted oaaaimhiaale pees citw st 
a great deal of such praying in the world. A min- | i i 


It is a good sign when a man asks for the principles on 
ister may even pray for a revival so as to settle him ' which he is to act in the line of his particular duty. 


A larger share than most persons suppose, of all the 
Sunday-sthools of the United States, is included in small 
neighborhood gatherings, not exceeding twenty to forty 
scholars. The multiplying and. the fostering of these 
schools is an important element in Sunday-school work. 
There is therefore a value to our, readers in just such sug- 
gestions of the possibility and the value of effort in this 
direction, as are made in the following note from a Mas- 
sachusetts correspondent : 

It has been my pleasure this summert to visita Sunday-school 
in Maine. Three years ago a teacher visiting two Christian 
young ladies)/there, was impressed-with the lack of religious 
privileges in the neighborhood where they resided. Two miles 
away from any church, the people, young and old, were non- 
church-géérs; the children roamed the fields on the Sabbath, 
or assisted their fathers in the hay-fields, and were growing up 
with almost no knowledge of the Bible, and with. no Christian 
influences drawing them heavenward.. An interest in the pro- 
ject was awakened, and other children came, A Sunday-school 
was suggested to the young ladies, and by them was organized 
after much prayer and solicitation of pupils among the families 
of the néighborhood. A class of five was formed, and sessions 
were held in the home of the young ladies. A school of twenty- 
eight was the result, with an average attendance last year of 
twenty. Memorizing,of Scripture is a prominent feature in the 
work of the school, and during last year some of the pupils 
learned and recited as many as two hundred or more verses, 
Some opposition was necessarily to be expected, and it was man- 
ifested in various ways; but relying upon Divine aid, the 
teachers have kept the school alive through good and through 
evil report. I write these facts thinking that many of your 
readers may have séen, during vatation, just such fields for 
labor ; and perhaps some one may be able, by correspondence, 
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There cannot be specified rules laid down to meet every 
supposable case in any sphere of life. The only way to 
know what you are to do in an emergency is to have in 
mind certain well-defined principles which must under- 
lie all wise action in that department of endeavor, and 
to consider how those principles apply to the case in 
hand. This is evidently the idea of an English corres- 
pondent who writes : 

Not long ago I found myself compelled to decide at once 
whether or not I would exclude a lad from my class. I im- 
mediately determined to see how the principles of Sunday- 
school teaching applied to the case. When I came to look for 
them, I was astonished to find that I had no idea as to what 
those principles were. And my endeavors to think them out 
did not clear up my ideas. I could only get so far as to be 
sure that “ order” seemed to me the first principle to be ob- 
served. My ideas are still so confused that I am uncertain 
whether I can show you what I want. [| suppose there are 
certain principles of pedagogy as there are principles of chem- 
istry. By principles I think I mean fundamental laws which 
must be observed if successful action is desired. If you can 
direct me to sources of information on this subject I shal) be 
glad. Some time ago you published a very interesting paper 
on Arnold’s methods of dealing with boys. It was not only 
interesting, but exhaustive so faras it could possibly be, for I 
have since read Stanley’s biography of his master in a fruit- 
less search for further information. I think the ideas sug- 
gested in this paper ean hardly be called “‘ principles” until 
they are brought into systematic connection with other rules 
or laws, 


The best digest of the principles which underlie good 
Sunday-school teaching is to be found in the Bible. 
And the principle which is given the first place in this 
digest is not “order,” but “love.” Love is indeed the 
fulfilling of the law of Sunday-school methods. For the 
elaboration of the Bible principles involved, we know of 
nothing better than Professor John 8. Hart’s “ The Sun- 
day-school Idea,” “ an exposition of the principles which 
underlie the Sunday-school cause, setting forth its objects, 
organization, methods, and capabilities.” This is pub- 
lished by Garrigues Brothers, of Philadelphia, at $1.00. 
Professor Hart was a skilled educator, and he knew how 
to both enunciate and apply the principles of pedago- 
gics as applicable to Sunday-school teaching. In this 
book he has done both most successfully. 


Occasionally the comments made by our readers on a 
special article in our columns are of a character to give a 
supplemental or an emphasized value to an important 
truth presented in that article. In such cases it seems 
no more than right that our readers should have the 
advantage of these comments. Mr. Trumbull’s testimony 
on the feasibay of letting wine alone, in whatever part 
of the world you may be, has called forth hearty words of 
approval from near and far. A Massachusetts physician 
writes : 

Allow me most heartily to thank you for your article, “Is 
Wine Safer than Water?” Though not an ultra tempérance 
man, yet I believe myself thoroughly a biblical one, and I stan.: 
on exactly the same ground, theoretically, professionally, and 
personally, that you have assumed. My whole professional 
experience of thirty years emphasizes your position. There 
are times in a physician’s life, few and far between, when alcohol 
is an absolute necessity, but it is never prescribed by me unless 
both the amount taken and the time of taking are strictly 
limited. 

A distinguished Episcopal clergyman, of Connecticut, 
gives his opinion as follows: 

I was much pleased with your articlaon water drinking, and 
I thought I could eke it out with an anecdote. A venerable 
old friend of mine, now gone to his rest, was a soldier of the 
Revolution, under General Lincoln in South Carolina. He 
was once so situated with his company that they could get no 
water but swamp water. Every man in his company but him- 
self was sick with dysentery. This excited curiosity, and he 
was asked if he drank swamp water with the rest, Yes, he did, 
but not until he had thoroughly boiled it, He was im perfect 
health. I believe it would be better for all of us if we drank 
boiled water, and no other. And ifour distilleries could be 
converted into manufactories for the distillation of water, they 
would be blessings to the community. Would nota water dis- 
tillery in New York or Philadelphia pay? I think that families 
enough could be induced to take the water, to make its distil- 
lation pay. Physicians, I know, would be glad of it. My father 
used frequently to direct his prescriptions to be done up with 
aqua distillata, ind he always kept this for his own use. 

Boiling the water would -unquestionably make it safe 
in any part of the world. As the old woman said of her 
chestnuts wheu she saw them examined over-curiously, 
“You can eat them without worrying over’em, They’re 
all b’iled, and b’iled worms never hurt anybody.” On 
vessels of war it is a very common thing to have a still 
for the purpose of securing fresh water from the water 
of the ocean. Boiled water, or distilled water, would 
certainly be a great improvement on wine in South Caro- 





lina, Siberia, or Sahara, 
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ATTAINMENT. 
BY MARY PACKARD ROLLINS, 
Thine eyes shall behold the land that is very far oft.— Isaiah 33: 7. 


Dwellers in the misty valley, through the rifted clouds behold 
Mountain tops baptized in sunlight, like a flood of molten gold, 


Ani the mists seem all the colder, and the shadows deeper far, 
For the gleam of golden glory shining through the gates ajar. 


We who dwell in mist and shadow, that enfold us as a shroud, 
See the heights of Peace above us, shining through the rifted 
cloud, 


Bathed in sunset’s purple splendor, lying calm and fair and 
bright 


As the holy hill of Hermon on Transfiguration night. 

And the mists of Doubt grow thicker, as the nightfall cold and 
gray 

Shuts from weary eyes the vision of the land so far away. 


Courage, soul! at last thy longing and thy discontent shall 
cease, 

For thy feet shall gain the summit of the sun-kissed heights of 
Peace, 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE TEACHER. 
BY THE REV. J. A. R. DICKSON. 


The spirit in which any work is done determines very 
largely the character of that work. It matters not in 
what realm the work may lie, whether in the physical or 
spiritual realm, the nature of the spirit’s energy that has 
produced it, will be clearly traceable in it. The best 
work is always that which is done in the noblest spirit ; 
a spirit of love, and self-forgetfulness, and self-sacrifice, 
and consecration. What the teacher needs in his service, 
just as every other Christian in any department of duty 
to which he may be called, is, the noblest spirit ; a spirit 
of entire consecration to the Lord. 

There can be no doubt that much Christian work is 
done in a very low, unworthy, imperfect state of heart, 
without any delight in it, without any interest in it, with- 
out any sympathy with it—done merely that it may be 
done—not for any grand end, but simply to quiet an 
uneasy conscience. It need not be said that from such 
sowing a poor harvest must be reaped. The instruments 
used of God for the good of others are generally those 
who are in full sympathy with himself. Men and women 
who have consecrated themselves to the Lord, who have 
purged themselves and made themselves vessels ‘“ unto 
honor, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, and pre- 
pared unto every good work.” (Exod, 32; 2 Tim. 2: 21.) 
A glance at the workers of the past puts this beyond all 
question. Paul’s life purpose is uttered in these words: 
“T determined not to know anything among you save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” John Calvin’s accept- 
ance of Christ, followed by conscious reconciliation with 
God, led to immediate consecration, which was expressed 
‘n his having a seal engraved, with a hand holding out a 
hnurning heart, surrounded by the words: “ I offer my 
eart as a sacrifice to the Lord.” John Knox’s prayer 
uttered this spirit, “Lord, give me Scotland, or I die.” 
The spirit of entire consecration exhaled from all the 
life of Robert Murray McCheyne as aroma from an open- 
ing rose. Richard Baxter, famous not only for the noble 
books he wrote, but also for the work he did in Kidder- 
minster, has enshrined his earnest and devoted spirit in 
these two lines ; 

“‘T preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 
Samuel Rutherford, whose life was one singularly devoted 
to God, addressed his ministerial brethren around his 
death-bed in these. words, which are a clear call to 
consecration; “Dear brethren, do all for him; pray for 
Christ, preach for Christ, feed the flock committed to 
your charge for Christ, do all for Christ; beware of men- 
pleasing, there is too much of it among us.” John Albert 
Bengel, prelate in Wurtemberg, author of many works of 
great excellence, particularly hisGnomon ofthe NewTesta- 
ment, was a man of saintly character and life. Addressing 
the students at Tubingen, in 1748, he said: “The main 
concern is to be continually in an appropriate frame of 
mind before God. As for any good we have done, this is 
safely deposited among his treasures ; while the ill we have 
done may all be repaired by one drop of the precious 


blood of Christ. Therefore, the less I feed upon what I |: 


have done, the be'ter; for it only hinders me from reach- 
ing on to the things which are before: We live every 
day upon God’s fatherly goodness and mercy. This is 
my answer to those who complain that they enjoy only 
now and then a glimpse of divine grace.” 

This spirit of consecration is that which ensures success. 





It is the presentation of the heart to God. Harriet Mar- 
tineau, in her brief biographical sketch of Lord Macaulay, 
says: “Thomas Macaulay wanted heart; this was the one 
deficiency which lowered the value of all his other gifts.” 
And it is this same lack in Christian workers that vitiates 
all they do, making it unacceptable to God and unprofit- 
able to men. The heart must be offered in sacrifice to 
the Lord. If we seek for the living roots whence this 
act is to spring,'we shall find them in a strong love and 
an unfaltering faith in a personal and present Saviour, 
who says to the soul, “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” This is always its source. It has 
no other that is vital. And when it exists, it breathes 
through all that is done. It gives freshness, flavor, point, 
and power to all that is said. It invests it with unction. 
It awakens the soul to unwonted activity. It does not 
induce indolence, it rather inspires the whole being with 
desire to accomplish great things for Christ. It regards 
all parts of his service as equally noble and ‘worthy of 
the highest powers. Dr. Newton, that prince of preachers 
to children, on one occasion told the now glorified Alfred 
Cookman, that he devoted as much time and labor to his 
“children’s sermons” as to those which he prepared for 
the great congregation. And as Alfred Cookman himself 
observes: “The reason why it has come to be a received 
truth that so few are adapted to talk to children, is 
because so few take the time and thought necessary to 
prepare themselves for the work. Then, after thorough 
preparation they must put themselves in sympathy with 
their youthfal hearers, and should aim rather to talk to 
them than address them.” The consecrated teacher feels 
this deeply, realizes it in a very vivid way, and he is 
careful of his own spirit, and of his mental condition, 
and of his fitness every way for work. 

1. He looks well to the state of his heart. He keeps it 
with all diligence, knowing that out of it are the issues 
of life. He labors to have it constantly under the sanc- 
tifying influence of the cross. He is like one of the old 
Scotch worthies in this,—Robert Bruce. “One time,” 
says Mr. Livingstone, “I went to Edinburgh to see 
Robert Bruce, in the company of the tutor of Bonning- 
ton. When we called on him at eight o’clock in the 
morning, he told us he was not for any company ; and 
when we urged him to tell us the cause, he answered that 
when he went to bed he had a good measure of the Lord’s 
presence, and that he had wrestled with him about an hour 
or two before we came in, and had not yet got access ; and 
so we left him.” How careful of the spiritual condition 
were these old worthies! This reminds us of Hugh Bin- 
ning, another of that honorable band, who when called 
upon, on a sudden, to preach, stepped aside a little to 
premeditate, and implore his Master’s presence and assist- 
ance, for, says John Howie, “he was ever afraid to be 
alone in his work.” , 

2. He labors to have himself thoroughly equipped for 
his work. He lays everything under tribute to supply 
him with materials for it. As the polyp takes out of the 


-sea the matter needed to build up the reef, and as the bee 


extracts the sweets from the flowers that are necessary for 
the production of honey, so the consecrated teacher seeks 
in all the circumstances and advantages of his life for 
that which will fit him for service. And it is surprising 
how everything is transmuted into serviceable ware. He 
is like William Carey in this. When Andrew Fuller 
visited Scotland, in 1813, he called on Dr. Chalmers, at 
Kilmany. A few weeks after Fuller’s return to Ketter- 
ing, he wrote to Chalmers thus: “I never think of my 
visit to you but with pleasure. After parting with you; 
I was struck with the importance that may attach to a 
single mind receiving an evangelical impression. I knew 
Carey when he made shoes for the maintainance of his 
family, yet even then his mind had received an evangeli- 
cal stamp, and his heart burned incessantly with desire 
for the salvation of the heathen; even then he had 
acquired a considerable acquaintance with Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and French ; and why? because his mind was filled 
with the idea of being some day a translator of the word 
of God into the languages of those who sit in darkness ; 
even then he had drawn outa map of the world, with 
sheets of paper pasted together, besmeared with shoe- 
makers’ wax, and the moral state of every nation depicted 
with his pen; even then he was constantly talking with 
his brethren on the practicability of introducing the gos- 
pel to all nations.” 

8. He teaches the truth as one who feels its power, as one 
who has had personal experience of it himself. He longs 
to make it known. He cannot but speak the things he 
has seen and heard. He utters his thoughts out of a 
burning heart. It is with him no ordinary’ every-day 
duty. It is a time of overwhelming moment, and a theme 
of transcendent importance. He is speaking for eternity. 
He has a deep sense of the beautiful and striking message 
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Dr. Payson sent to the students in the theological semi- 
nary, when the Secretary of the American Education 
Society asked him for a messagetothem, “ What if God 
should place in your hand a diamond,” said Dr. Payson, 
“‘ and tell you to inscribe on it a sentence which should 
be read at the last day, and shown there as an index of 
your own thoughts and feelings? What care, what cau- 
tion, would you exercise in the selection! Now this is 
what God has done. He has placed before you immortal 
minds, more imperishable than the diamond on which 
you areabout toinscribe, every day and every hour, by your 
instructions, by your spirit, or by your example, some- 
thing which will remain, and be exhibited for or against 
you at the judgment-day.” 

4. He follows his teaching with watching and prayer. 
Watching over those who have received his instructions 
for any indications of good impressions, or repentance 
unto life, or growth into the image or likeness of Christ. 
Praying that the good seed may not lie unquickened and 
unhelpful to the souls to whom it has beenspoken. He, 
like the husbandman, looks for a harvest ; for God’s word 
ia “ my word .. . that goeth forth out of my mouth; itshall 
not return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing wheret» 
I sent it,” The consecrated teacher must see fruit, He 
expecta some unquestionable result from his labors. He 
watehes for souls, precious souls. He is unsatisfied unless 
he see the harvest as it may be seen here, 





KNOWING AND LOVING. 


BY MARGARET COMPTON, 


In an essay on art by a celebrated English writer we 
find this sentence: “It is admitted that the spirits which 
love are nearer to God than those which snow, since we 
eannot know that which we do not first love.” The 
argument is to prove the correctness of the relative posi- 
tions of cherubs and seraphs in sacred pictures; but it 
applies equally well to the relative importance of just 
the kind of teaching that we are most apt to overlook. 

It is the great fault of intelligent teachers to depend 
too largely upon intellect. Improved lesson helps, im- 
proved methods, vast miscellaneous information,—all 
these seem to their minds necessary tosuccess, Look at the 
anbject in a diplomatic rather than in a spiritual light. 
Who are the most influential in the world, those who have 
giant intellect and great learning, or those who possess 
what in this age is called “ magnetic influence”? 

It is said that the man who has made most converts to 
Romaniam in our generation is Monseigneur Capel. This 
has not been by reason of his discourses; for though ele- 
gant in diction, they sre neither logical nor scholarly. 
But look at the man! His face is lovely,—lovely with 
love. We cannot doubt his sincerity, and we do not 
wonder that by personal appeal he has had success. 

Our scholars may respect us for intelligence; but this is 
the only effect our teaching will have upon those too 
young to be impressed by logic, unless we employ the 
elecwric battery of love. The golden doctrines may be 
fn solution, but they cannot be transferred without the 
sabtie chemical force. 

The disciple who knew the mosi, that is, who had the 
best advantages of education, and who lived the longest, 
oould speak of nothing but love in his last letters, and, it 
tradition be true, his last words were an injunction to 
love, Dr. Taylor has called attention to the fact that he 
eould not have possessed the passive, amiable disposition 
waually supposed to be his, else why were he and his 
brother named “The Sons of Thunder.” In his early 
life we see more ambition than love. His experience, in- 
asmuch as he was the most intimate friend of our Lord, 
inasmuch as he was permitted tosee what no other man 
ever saw, is certainly of value; and his teaching resolved 
itaelf into one precept, Love. 

In the relation of our own souls to God, the passage 
quoted is but a eommentary on the old, aid question, 
“ Oanst thou by searching find out God?” 

A superficial reader might be disposed to dispute the 
assertion, and say, ‘ We cannot love that which we do not 
know.” He is right up to a certain point. We must 
have some knowledge in order to love. We must know 
our children before we can take an interest in them and 
feel love for them. We must know the relations in which 
we stand to God before we can love him. But there is a 
deeper truth in the quotation. It once happened that I 
came into possession of a volume of sermons which had 
belonged to a man whom, without knowing intimately, I 
liad despised and set down as a hypocrite. I wondered 

how any one who knew what all the world knew of his 
actions could respect or love him; and yet he was sin- 
eerely loved by many. On looking over the book, I hung 
my head for shame; for there on the margins of the leaves, 
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and under certain passages, was written a perfectly intel- 
ligible heart-history of the struggles, the failures, the 
longings, of the man I had condemned. Those who loved 
him, knew him. 

It is in some such way, I think, that God knows us. 

It follows then that there are, as it were, two circles 
about God’s throne. As the outer is the larger, we may 
travel over a much greater space than those who move 
around the inner circumference; but until we leave the 
line of pure knowledge:-we get no nearer God. Should 
we attempt to enlarge the boundary, we shall find lines 
interfering and proportions lost. But once having en- 
tered the magic circle of love, we may pass quickly to its 
centre, which is also the centre of all knowledge. From 
that point we may reach far out into the darkness and 
draw a circumference of vast dimensions whose symmetry 
will be assured. 





THE DARK AND THE BRIGHT. 


BY MRS, D. B, WELLS, 


So mingled together, so closely interwoven, that “lov- 
ing-kindness” shines out from all, and far more than 
man’s ingenious planning is evidenced! Five weeks of 
“going up and down” among strangers cannot but be 
full of both sides; much, so much to enjoy and be glad 
over, somewhat to wish different. 

Two subjects particularly interested me, and were so 
fruitful in suggestion, warning and promptings for my 
own future, that perhaps they may contain something 
for others. One was the kind of teaching that is being 
done in the Sunday-schools: how can Christians grow 
under some of it? how much we ought to grow under 
another kind, and by far the greater part of it! One 
Sunday I was in a little country Sunday-school, and I 
went into the Bible class, numbering a dozen or more 
ladies and gentlemen, taught by one Of thedeacons of 
the church. I did not see one Bible in all the Sunday- 
school; the superintendent read from a lesson leaf, the 
school responded from lesson leaves, the teachers taught 
from quarterlies. I was asked a question, but before I 
could answer, the leader, leaning over, said, “Oh! I see 
vou have no Quarterly,” and passed it on to one who had 
a Quarterly. 

Now you will think I grumble because I had no 
chance to talk. Perhaps that did have something to do 
with it, but I do not believe all the wisdom is stored 
away in: quarterliés, and I do believe in teaching and 
reciting directly from the Bible in Sunday-school. The 
lesson was the one about Moses and the magicians. All 
the lesson time was consumed in the discussion of these 
points: Were Moses’ acts miracles? (Left in doubt.) 
Was Moses’ rod wood or brass? (Undecided.) Has not 
modern Spiritualism done just as wonderful and inex- 
plicable things as Moses did? (Decided in the affirmative, 
if decided at all.) How were the Israelites supplied 
with water, after the infliction of the first plague? (Dis- 
cussion unfinished.) There was not a word of practical 
upplication to the needs of the day or the coming week ; 
not a mention of the superiority of Moses, sustained and 
instructed of God, over the magicians and their enchant- 
ments, How could any one forbear dwelling upon this 
wonderful illustration of the song that Moses wrote in 
later years, “ For their rock is not as our rock, even our 
enemies themselves being judges! ” 

Another Sunday, the Sunday of the Passover lesson, 
I attended Sunday-school in a thriving, wide-awake 
Western city. I found the Bible class, taught by a young 
lawyer, a large class, the members of it interested, and 
would be attentive but that the teacher turned his back 
on half the class, and they could not hear a word he said. 
He laid down his Bible at the outstart, and took up 
Peloubet’s Notes, teaching by constant reference to them. 
But Mr. Peloubet did not tell him how to answer a ques- 
tion that was put, “If the Egyptians had been shrewd 
enough to get hold of the information, and had sprinkled 
blood on their door-posts, would God have saved their 
first-born?” Neither did Mr. Peloubet settle the prob- 
lem of Pharaoh’s hardness of heart; and so the bell rang 
in the midst of the discussion of these two questions, and 
the lesson was left as a bit of ancient history, without 
an allusion to the typical significance of the Passover 
ceremony as pointing forward to “the Lamb that was 
slain for the sins of many.” 

The bright side eame to me when I thought of the 
wonderful power of the Holy Spirit, which, in spite of 
so many lost opportunities, is making of these Sunday- 
school lessons such a means of growth in “ the knowledge 
and grace of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” 
when I remembered how Sunday-schools are growing, 
and Bible study is increasing. It was another bit of 
bright to hear a minister tell another Sunday-school, on 





the borders of a beautiful lake, where they had been 
holding a Sunday-school Assembly for a couple of weeks, 
“Children, I am glad to see you back again to-day. I 
don’t believe in vacations for a Sunday-school, not even 
to attend a Sunday-school Assembly ; your own school, 
your own class, your own lesson, is worth more to 
you than anything else. Don’t have any more vaca- 
tions.” 

I come back to my Sunday-school work, which has 
always been a privilege, with eyes opened to new oppor- 
tunities, with more earnest desire to make all these 
lessons practical and helpful; to set them alongside of 
some need, some emergency, some temptation, that 
each coming week will bring to each member of the 
class. ~ 

And the other subject, which has so much more bright 
than dark, is the great pleasure that may be given to 
strangers by Christian cordiality and sociality. Why 
don’t we all of us show our colors more; everywhere, 
fearlessly yet modestly, gladly yet becomingly make 
known our allegiance, and so render and enjoy those 
courtesies which assure us that we are among friends with 
the same objects, interests and desires for the future, the 
same love to the same Saviour? 

Starting out on an all-day’s railway ride, without 
change of cars, I began to look round on my neighbors. 
None very promising, I thought: a company of excur- 
sionists, half a dozen young ladies, laughing, chatting 
and singing, full of themselves and their fancy work. 
That gentleman just back of me, in a blue-flannel suit 
and brigandish slouch hat, he will care more for his cigar 
and novel than anything else. I rettled myself for a tedi- 
ous ride; I began to catch scraps of conversation between 
the young ladies and the gentleman, all about the Revised 
Version, and best methods of teaching a Sunday-school 
class of young ladies. I looked back and found knitting 
laid aside, Bagster Bibles and Revised Editions having 
taken its place. It was too tempting. I joined myself 
unto a goodly company, and was greeted with cordiality. 
Our password of introduction,—the Sunday-school and 
the Bible. The day, which had promised so little, proved 
a pleasant and a profitable one. 

I went into a prayer-meeting: the pastor was standing 
down among his people, all talking freely and to the point. 
I was greeted as I entered; and, although I sat near the 
door, I did not reach the door, before the pastor had given 
me a cordial welcome: all little things, but they give 
added value to citizenship in the Father’s kingdom. 
Going te my boarding-place after the meeting, I stopped 
on the porch a moment to speak with one of the ladies, 
whom I knew to be astranger also: menti@@ng the meet- 
ing, I found response at once. Oh, whata ure, a help, 
a rest,was thattwo hours’ talk with a loyal Christian worker 
about the dear, familiar promises and hopes, the common 
temptations and failures, the longings and aspirations for 
the future! As we separated, the thought with both found 
expression, “Why do we not oftener get such help and 
pleasure from the strangers we meet, instead of seeming 
indifferent to our real interests?” 

Two special lessons out of the vacation weeks: the one, 
to make each Sunday-school lesson “a present help in 
time’ of need,”’ laying them one upon another as a wall of 
doctrine and duty. The other, to keep an alert, constant 
watch for opportunities to offer Christian courtesy and 
cordiality to the “stranger within thy gates.” 
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ONE KIND OF COURAGE. 
BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 


“What a baby you are, Fanny!” cried Ben, as Fanny 
petulantly pushed her plate away, and made a motion as 
if she would leave the table in disgust. 

“Well, the toast is stone-cold,” retorted Fanny, sup- 
pressing as best she could her indignation at Ben and at 
the disappointing breakfast; “and who wants to eat cold 
toast?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested her mother mildly, “ if you were 
to reach the table when breakfast is ready, my daughter, 
you might find it more to your liking.” 

“T wish Ben wouldn’t always make so many comments,” 
said Fanny, transferring her irritation from her plate to 
her brother. 

“But, Fanny,” said Ben, “you know you never find 
anything just right at the table; it is always either too 
hot or too cold, too sweet or too sour, especially if -you 
are only half waked up. If I were to find fault with 
things as you do, you would make remarks, too, I 
fancy.” 

This was said with considerable heat and spirit, 
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But no frown ever stayed long at a time on Ben’s 
good-natured face. There were too many dimples for 
that, lurking around among the great freckles, for Ben 
got sunburned in patches, as it were, and his face looked 
like a map of the moon, so round it was, and marked 
with jagged and rugged stains of color. 

So at the close of his speech, his brow cleared, and he 
fell to again with a will, while the cold toast, as well as 
whatever else lay within reach, disappeared before the 
vigorous young appetite. Fanny had not done with him 
yet, however, and began: 

“ Master Ben, who set you up as my critic? You're 
always so very free with your opinions. You have your 
likes and dislikes, and I have mine; but I don’t nag you 
every time you express yours. If I did, I could call you 
a baby forty times a day.” 

“There, children, we have had quite enough of this 
discussion, I think,” said the mother, sternly. 

Fanny reluctantly began to nibble morsels of her break- 
fast. Of all things she hated tu be called a baby. She 
wanted to say just one more thing to Ben, and though 
she encountered a reproving glance from her mother, 
and knew it would be wiser not to say it, yet she did 
add, with a little malicious laugh: “I shall watch Ben 
everything he does this day; and before it is over, I 
shall have the chance, I know, to call him a baby more 
than once.” 

Ben, who was not to be provoked further, nodded a 
hearty “ All right,” as he gulped the last drop of milk 
from his glass. And Fanny’s ill-nature having been ex- 
pended she ate too, and the breakfast was soon done. 

Ben was thirteen years old, and Fanny eleven. They 
were usually sworn friends and constant playmates, and 
yet, sometimes, as was the case this morning, differences 
came up between them, which grieved their mother sadly, 
as she was a great lover of peace in the household. Their 
difficulties were short-lived, generally, for they had too 
many enjoyments in common to be long at odds. 

This day especially ought to have opened auspiciousiy, 
for it had been set apart as one of the holidays Ben and 
Fanny liked best. It was a Saturday, and was to be spent 
in the country, at the house of a stately old aunt, or rather 
great-aunt. About once a month in summer they were 
allowed this pleasure, always looked forward to with the 
keenest anticipation, and, when past, remembered as one 
long breathless dream of happiness. 

Their little altercation at the table had caused some 
delay, and the train they were to take was an early one. 
So there was a good deal of hurry and bustle in getting 
them off, and they were barely in time to get comforta- 
bly on board and seated when the train started. 

Aunt Faith‘lived in a little suburban town seven miles 
away, the road lying the entire distance along the shore 
of Lake Michigan. The ride in itself was a cool treat in 
a hot day, and the water offered a delightful outlook 
from the car window. 

“T guess getting up so early was what made me cross 
at breakfast,” suggested Fanny as the train began to 
move. . Ben had been so kind in carrying her packages, 
and in helping her up the car steps, that her conscience 
amote her at having been so savage tohim. She was agen- 
erous little girl, and found it easier to make amends than 
to suffer self-reproach. , 

“Perhaps so,” said Ben, who had by this tigge quite 
forgotten the episode. 

“T never mean to be cross at you, Ben,” she added, pat- 
ting his hand secretly ; “and I’m not going to watch for 
a chance to call you a baby.” 

This established confidential relations between them, 
and as the train sped along, they watched the glassy sur- 
face of the water, flecked here and there by boats of every 
size, from the big propeller, steaming away with its long 
black line of smoke, to the fisherman’s yawl. 

The seven miles were quickly traversed, and as they 
halted at the station they caught sight of Aunt Faith’s 
vine-covered house. It was within easy walking dis- 
tance, and was a quiet, lovely old place, surrounded half 
by farm and half by village. 

Ben had a basket of dainties, which his mother had 
sent, and Fanny carried a box of hot-house flowers. 

“How foolish to fetch flowers,” cried Ben, as Fanny 
nearly spilled them, “when Aunt Faith has so much 
nicer ones than anybody in the city ! 

But Aunt Faith liked the fragrance and delicacy of the 
green-house blossoms, and their mother knew that well. 

As they walked along the quiet village street to the 
house, Ben said: “I hope there’ll be baked beans for 
dinner.” 

“And Aunt Faith’s lovely hot brown bread,” added 
Fanny, “and pickles, and a boiled pudding with cream,” 
—this last said with special zest. 

“All I care for is the beans,” said Ben. 





Such a dear-faced old lady as met them on the porch, 
holding out her hands in warm-hearted welcome. She 
kissed Ben’s manly cheek, where every dimple showed 
in his delight, and Fanny clung round her neck with all 
the strength of her wiry little arms. 

“T always feel like crying,” she said, “when I get 
here, Aunt Faith, I am so glad!” 

Aunt Faith led them in, took their packages, seated 
them in the cosiest chairs, and then sat down by them to 
ask them a few questions while they rested. She pointed 
with a smile to Fanny’s neat little gingham dress, and 
said: “All ready for the day’s campaign, I see,” 

Then Polly, the old housekeeper, brought in a plate of 
thin sandwiches and a glass of milk for each. Aunt 
Faith knew the always receptive condition of their 
stomachs, but gave them the lightest possible lunch, so as 
not to spoil the dinner, which was the important feature 
of the day with her when they came, use of their 
childish anticipations and relish of it. 

“Now,” she said, “you can do just as you please. It 
is only ten o’clock, and you will have three full hours for 
play. You know where to find everything, so be as 
happy as you can. I have some visitors from New York, 
a niece and her little daughter. They are both invalids, 
—the little girl is a partial cripple,—and I must devote 
myself to them.” 

She gave each another kiss, patted Ben’s sturdy head 
and Fanny’s long braid, and then told them to be off. 

When one o’clock came—the always punctual dinner 
hour at Aunt Faith’s—Ben and Fanny were on hand, 
fairly ravenous with hunger. It was needless to ask how 
they had passed the forenoon, for the heated condition of 
their faces, and now and then a stray wisp of grass, 
showed it had probably been in the hay-field. 

They went into Aunt Faith’s cool room to bathe their 
hands and faces, and brush their wet locks, she all the 
while smiling at their heartiness, and showing fondness 
for them in every look. 

“We ought to eat over at the tenant house with the 
men,” said Ben, “since we work on the farm; oughtn’t 
we, Fanny?” 

Presently they heard a fretful, piping, child’s voice on 
the stairway say: “O Ninny, you are so awkward! do 
carry me better;” and then a lady’s voice, sharp and 
peevish: “ Do, Ninny, be more tender of the child.” 

“T am, ma’am,” replied Ninny, meekly. 

‘These were Aunt Faith’s visitors. It was something 
of a damper upon Ben’s spirits to have strangers there, 
and Fanny put on her most demure little manner. They 
hushed their merry and eager taking as they followed 
Aunt Faith into the dining-room, where they were intro- 
duced to the little distant relative, of whom they never 
remembered to have heard. She was a white-faced, 
puny girl of seven, and suffered from spinal weakness. 
She could walk very little, and had to be lifted and 
moved with great care. The thought entered Ben’s 
mind, what would he do if Fanny were whining and 
weakly like that, instead of the robust little comrade 
that she was. 

The child’s mother was a languid, staring kind of 
lady, very cold and uncomfortable in her manner, both 
children thought, when contrasted with Aunt Faith’s 
hovering, tender ways. Ben blushed even redder than 
the heat and hard work had made him, and was awkward 
and ill at ease as he took his place,while Fanny was prim 
and silent as a mouse in a corner. 

But for dinner there was just what Ben had hoped— 
Aunt Faith always knew—a dish of beautifully browned 
baked beans, with a piece of crisp slashed pork right 
in its midst. And there was Fanny’s coveted brown 
bread and the cucumber pickles; and such restraint as 
they were beginning to feel at the presence of strangers 
vanished in their mutual pleasure at the sight. 

Little Constance and her mother looked superciliously 
at these ravenous young relations with their rude appe- 
tites, and then made such dainty and unappreciative 
dinners as they might from the specia! dishes which 
Aunt Faith had had prepared for them. * 

Fanny sat next to Ben; he made a thoughtful pause 
before beginning. 

“What will you have, dear?” asked Aunt Faith, de- 
tecting a lack. 

“The pepper, please,” Ben replied. 

It was given him; and Aunt Faith went on attending 
to the wants of her guests with that sedulous care which 
was the soul of her hospitality, so she did not see what 
happened just then, though Fanny did! 

The pepper-box had a treacherous cover. As Ben gave 
it a smart rap, the cover fell into his plate, and half the 
contents of the box went out upon his beans. Had only 
Aunt Faith’s sweet face been opposite, this catastrophe 
would simply have amused him, and he would have been 





a 
the first to publish his own awkwardness. As it was, dis- 
may seized him, and quick as thought he picked up the 
cover, returned it to its place on the box, and with a 
dexterous turn of his fork covered up the heavy heap of 
pepper. 

It was all done without any one seeing it, except Fanny, 
out of the corner of her eye; and the dinner went on with 
more state and reserve than they had ever before experi- 
enced at Aunt Faith’s genial table. 

What would Ben do? Fanny was upon the point of 
asking if Ben could not have another plate. But his 
sudden dignity of manner quite threw her off her guard, 
and almost made her doubt if she had seen aright. She 
did not like to interfere to Ben’s embarrassment, and per- 
haps to call attention to his mishap might offend him; 
besides, the remembrance of her morning’s threat that «he 
shou'd watch everything he did that day to find a chance 
to call him a baby, rushed regretfully into her mind. 

How perfectly composed Ben was! The confnsion he 
had shown at sitting down at the dear familiar old table 
with the uncongenial strangers, had all passed away. 
He ate his dinner; yes, he ate the beans, black pepper 
and all, without wincing! 

It must have burned him. Fanny could scarcely taste | 
a mouthful for thinking how terribly hot and fiery it must 
be for poor Ben,—worse than the spoonful of horse-radish 
she once saw him take in a spirit of bravado, and which 
made tears run plentifully down his cheeks. 

“Ts my little girl woo tired to eat?” asked Aunt Faith, 
noticing her preoccupation. 

“Oh no!” she said, suddenly recollecting herself; “I 
was thinking.” 

It was with a sigh of relief that she saw the last morsel 
of that dreadful mixture disappear from Ben’s plate. 
Would she ever call him a “baby” after that?—brave, 
splendid old Ben! If it had been her, she should have 
cried right out, or done any number of unbecoming 
things; but here was Ben passing his plate for more 
beans! That was courage, indeed. 

“Give Ben the pepper, dear,” said Aunt Faith, help- 
ing him bountifully again—for she never forgot what 
one liked, and remembered even trifling preferences. 

Fanny and Ben exchanged glances; and then, inspite 
of the decorum of the hour, both burst out laughing. 
With Ben it was only an instant’s giving way; but 
Fanny did not recover her quiet for many minutes. 
Could anything have been so funny as to pass Ben the 
pepper after he had eaten half a bottle full? 

The fastidious cousin set Fanny down as a hoyden, of 
course, though Aant Faith felt sure something uncom- 
mon must have happened to so amuse her little girl. 

Then, true to the wishes of the children, came the 
boiled pudding with cream. Indeed, Aunt Faith did 
know to a charm what was nice. 

When dinner was over, the hammock that was swung 
between the trees was more alluring than the hay-field, 
or the barn where they were stowing away the sweet, 
sun-heated grass. Ben carefully swung the pale little 
Constance in it, while Fanny perched herself on a limb 
overhead, But Ben began to feel very sick, after a little, 
and was obliged to go in and tell Aunt Faith the secret 
history of his dinner. 

He would not have made confession of the pepper, but 
for the idea he had that so much of it might have poisoned 
him. Fanny began to sniff and cry for fear he might 
die from it; but Aunt Faith, though inwardly concerned, 
said she thought no harm would result from it except 
Ben’s discomfort. 

Ben had a pillow on the sofa, and lay down awhile. 
Fanny stole to his side and whispered : “ Ben, did you eat 
that awful pepper so that I needn’t think you were a 
baby?” 

He nodded his head. 

“O Ben!” she went on, “it was so wicked of me to 
say I should watch you. It makes me ashamed to think 
I could ever expect yuu to be fault-finding and foolish, 
for ycu never are.” 

Ben felt like punishing her a little, so he said, “ It wae 
almost as bad as to eat cold toast.” 

“T hope I shall be a better sister than to ever say such 
a thing again,” said Fanny ; “and I’ll try to be brave like 
you, Ben, and not mind trifles.” 

The afternoon until train-time was spent mostly in- 
doors, by Fanny in a state of remorse, by Ben in a nap, 
The evening saw them speeding homeward, laden with 
garden roses, and Ben quite recovered. 

He had established such a reputation with Fanny for 
bravery, that she took him for her model in at least one 
thing, and that was, in putting a cheerful face upon mat- 
ters which, though simple and trifling in themselves, 
seemed hard to bear. And it was surprising how a Ittcle 
effort made it an easy thing to do. 
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1. October 2.—Free Giving 2.0.00. .c000-+---eeceaen oo ee cecege Exod. 35: 25-35 
2, October 9.~-The Tabernacle...... Exod. 40: 1-16 
8. Qetober 14,—The Burnt Offering - ecco Lev, 1:1-14 
4. October 23.—The Peace Offering.......-..-.-.. Lev.7: 11-18 
5. October 30.—Nadab and Abibo ..........-0..-20-0-2-ceceeees Lev. 10: 1-11 
6. November 6.—The Day of At spam Lev. 16: 16-30 
7. November 13.—The Feast of Tabernacles...........-..... Ley. 2% : 33-44 
& November 20.—The Year of Jubilee.........-----scceeseeee- Lev. 2% 8-17 
9. November 27.~The Serpent in the Wilderness............ Num. 21:19 
10. December 4.—Balaam .........<ccccececcnececeessceseccene Num, 24: 10-19 
ll. December 11,—Last Days of Moses......----..2-------00+ Deut. 32: 44-52 
1. December 18.—Review of the Lessons. . 


13. December 25.—The Babe and the King ........-+-------.00e.« Isa, 9: 6,7 


LESSON. 4, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1881. 
Tithk: THE PEACE OFFERING. 


GOLDEN TEXT:OrrEerR UNTO Gop THANKSGIVING; AND PAY THY 
vows UNTO THE Most Hren.— Psa. 30: 14. 


Lesson Topic: A Grateful Service. 


1. The Gifts, vy. 11-13. 
2. The Method, v. 14. 
3. The Season, y. 15-18. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 17: Lev,.7; 11-18. A grateful service. 
Tuesday, October 18: Rom, 5: 8-18. God’s gift to us. 
Wednesday, October 19: Psa. 51: 15-19, Our gift to God. 
Thursday, October 20: Ley. 3: 1-5, The legal method. 
Priday, October 21: Matt. 5: 21-26. The Christian method, 
Saturday, October 22: Eccl. 3:1-8. A season for everything. 
Sunday, October 23: 1 Pet. 4: 1-11. Improving the season. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Lev. 7: 11-18.] 

11. And: this is the law of the sacrifice of peace offerings, 
which he shall offer unto the LorD. F 

12, If he offer it for a thanksgiving then he shall offer with 
the sacrifice of thanksgivirig unleavened cakes mingled with 
oil, and unleavened wafers anointed with oil, and cakes 
mingled with oil, of fine flour, fried. 

"13: Besides the cakes, he shall offer for his offering leavened 
bread with the sacrifice of thanksgiving of his peace offerings. 

14. And of it he shall offer one out of the whole oblation for 
a heave offering unto the Lorp, and it shall be the priest’s 
that sprinkleth the blood of the peace offerings, 

1p. And the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offerings for 
thanksgiving shall be eaten the same day that it is offered ; 
he shall not leave any of it until the morning. 

16. But ifthe sacrifice of his offering be a vow, or a voluntary 
offering, it shall be eaten the same day that he offereth his 
sacrifice ; and on the morrow also the remainder of it shall be 
euten : ‘ 

17. But the remainder of the flesh of the sacrifice on the 
third day shall.be burnt with fire. 

18. And:if any_of the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offer- 
ings be eaten at all on the third day, it shall not be accepted, 
neither shall it be imputed unto him that offereth it: it shall 
be an abomination, and the soul that eateth of it shall bear his 
iniquity. 


Outline: J 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lev.7: 11. The law of the sacrifice of peace offerings.—— 
Whosoever offereth a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lord 
to accomplish his vow, or a freewill offering in beeves or sheep, 
it shall be perfect to be accepted: there shall be no blemish 
therein. Lev. 22: 21,——Fera burnt offering, and for peace 
offerings, to make reconciliation for them, saith the Lord Ged. 
Ezek, 45: 15,——Without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion. Heb, 9; 22, 

V.12. For athanksgiving.— When ye will offer a thanksgiving 
unto the Lord, offer it at your own will. Lev. 22: 29.——The 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank offerings: and 
as many a8 wereof a free heart, burnt offerings. 2 Chron. 29: 
31.——That day they offered great sacrifices and rejoiced: for 
God had made them rejoice with great joy : the wives also and 
the children rejoiced ; so that the joy of Jerusalem was heard 
even afar off. Neh. 12: 43.——Offer unto God thanksgiving; 
and pay thy yows unto the Most High. . . . Whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth me: and to him that ordereth his conversa- 
tion aright will I shew the salvation of God, Psa. 50: 14, 23. 
——Oh that ‘men would’praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men. Let them 
saerifice the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and declare his works 
with rejoicing. Psa. 107: 21, 22.——Giving thanks always for 
all things unto God. and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Eph. 5: 20, 

Unleavened bread.——If. thou bring an oblation of a 
meat offering baken in the oven, it shall be unleavened cakes 
of fine flour mingled With oil, or unleavened wafers anointed 
with ofl. Lev. 2: 4.——The remainder thereof shall Aaron 
ahd his sons eat: with unleavened bread shall it be eaten in 
the holy place; in the court of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation they shalk eat it. Lev. 6: 16.—~—And a basket of 
unleavened bread, eakes of fine flour mingled with oil, and 
wafers of unleayened bread anointed with oil, and their meat 
offering, and their drink offerings, Num, 6: 15, 

VY. 13. Leavened bread.—— Ye shall bring out of your habita- 
tions two wave loaves of two tenth deals: they shall be of fine 





flour; they shall be baken with leaven. Lev. 23: 17.——Offer 
a sacrifice with leaven, and proclaim and publish the free offer- 
ings. Amos 4: 5.——For every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be’refused, if it be received with thanksgiving. 1 
Tim, 4: 4. 


V. 14. For a heave offering.——Then it ‘shall be, that, when 
ye eat of the bread of the land, ye'shall offer up a heave offer- 
ing unto the Lord. Ye shall offer up a cake of the. first of 
your dough for a heave offering: as ye do the heave offering 
of the threshing-floor, so shall ye heave it, Num. 15: 19, 20, 
——The tithes of the children of Israel, which they offer as a 
heave offering unto the Lord, I have given to the Levites to 
inherit. . . . Out of all your gifts ye shall offer every heave 
offering of the Lord, of all the best thereof, even the hallowed 
part thereof out of it, Num. 18: 24, 29.——Take of it their 
half, and give it to Eleazar the priest, for a heave offering unto 
the Lord. Num. 31: 29. 


It shall be the priest’s—-The priest that. offereth it for sin 
shall eat it: in the holy place shall it be eaten, in the court of 
the tabernacléf the congregation, Lev. 6: 26,——This shall 
be thine of the most holy things reserved from the fire: ,.. 
in the most holy place shalt thou eat it; every male shall eat 
it: it shall be holy unto thee. Num. 18: 9, 10.——Who goeth 
a warfare any time at his own charges? wha planteth a vine- 
yard, and eateth not of the fruits thereof? or who feedeth a 
flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock? . . . Do ye not 
know that they which minister about holythings live of the things 
of the temple? and they which wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. 1 Cor. 9: 
7, 13, 14. 


Shall be eaten the same day.—Ye shall let nothing of it 
remain until the morning; and that which remaineth of it 
until the morning, thou shalt burn. Exod. 12: 10,——Moses 
said, Let no man leave of it till the morning. . . . But some of 
them left it until the morning, and it bred worms, and stank : 
and Moses was wroth with them. Exod. 16: 19, 20.——On the 
same day it shall be eaten up; ye shall leave none of it until 
the morrow: Iam the Lord. Lev. 22: 30. 

V. 16. Be a vow.— When ye be come into the land of your 
habitations, which I give unto you, and will make an offer- 
ing by fire unto the Lord, a burnt offering, or a sacrifice in 


performing a vow. Num. 15: 2, 3.-—-Your sacrifices, your 
tithes, and the heave offering of your hand, and all your choice 
vows which ye vow unto the Lord. Deut. 12: 11.——f will 


go into thy house with. burnt offerings: I will pay thee. my 
vows. Psa, 66: 13. I will pay my yows unto the Lord now 
in the presence of all his people. Psa. 116: 14.——O Judah; 
keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows. Nahum 1: 15. 





A voluntary offering——When ye will offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving unto the Lord, offer it at your own will. Lev. 
22: 29.——When the prince shall prepare a voluntary burnt 
offering or peace offerings voluntarily unto the Lord. Ezek. 
46: 12. ‘ 


V.17. On thethird day.—— If it be eaten at all on the third day, 
it is abominable: it shall not be accepted. Lev. 19: 7.—— 
Then on the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
place afar off. Gen, 22: 4.——After two days will he revive 
us: in the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in 
his sight, Hos, 6: 2. 


V.18, Neither shall it be imputed._— When they fast, I will 
not hear their cry; and when they offer burat offering and an 
oblation, I will not accept them. Jer. 14: 12.—Though ye 
offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I will not 
accept them : neither will I regard the peace offerings of your 
fat beasts. Amos 5: 22, 


Shall be an abomination.—— Your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth: they are a trouble to me; I am 
weary to bear them. Isa. 1: 14. 


Shall bear his iniquity.——The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. Ezek. 
18; 20.——Remember, I pray thee, who ‘ever perished, being 
innocent? or where were the righteous cutoff? Even as I have 
seen, they that plough iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the 
same, Job 4:7, 8.——For thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon 
mine iniquity ; for it is great. Psa. 25: 11. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The three offerings, which any of the people might bring, 
and which required the shedding of blood, were the burnt 
offering, the peace offering, and the sin offering. (The tres- 
pass offering may be considered either as a sin offering or a 
fourth sort.) Each of these offerings was accompanied with 
its meat offering and its drink offering ; though this is nowhere 
said in the Book of Leviticus, in just so many words, 

Two terms used in our English Bible need explanation and 
caution just here. One is the “burnt offering,” which has 
already been explained, and which was treated of in the last 
lesson, Not everything that was burned on the altar was a 
“burnt offering” in the sense here used. Portions of the 
peace, offering were also burned on the altar, But the tech- 
nical “burnt offering ” is that which the Hebrews called the 
’olah, or ascending offering. Our English technical name 
for it is not so good, because it permits some confusion, 

The other term is the “ meat offering.” This, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, is not an offering of flesh, but of food. More 





exactly, it was an offering of vegetable products. Even the 
oil which formed a part of it was obtained from the olive. 

The present lesson is entitled “The Peace Offering ;” but 
in fact it only treats of the meat offering (Hebrew, minchah) 
which accompanied the bloody offering. 

The full directions respecting the victim, or the bloody por- 
tion of the peace offering, are to be found in Leviticus 3; and 
occupy the whole of that chapter. The offering might be 
taken from either the herd or the flock. It might be male or 
female, but it must be without blemish. Herein it differed 
from the ’olah, or burnt offering, which must always bea male 
without blemish, except in the case of fowls; which were 
offered by the poor. 

There were three kinds of peace offering: the thank offer- 
ing, the vow offering, and the free-will offering. - Of these the 
first was.the most common and the most important; and when 
the term “ peace offering” is used without qualification, it is 


‘commonly to be taken as meaning the thank offering. This 


was the “sacrifice of praise,’ or of confession, |acknowledg- 
ment, or thanksgiving; for the Hebrew word means any. or all 
of them, and is sometimes rendered by one, sometimes. by 
another, of these words. It was rendered to God in acknowl- 
edgment of some special mercy or help or favor, The vow 
offering was a payment at the tabernacle of some pledge made 
on condition that God would grant a desired request. The 
free-will offering was one voluntarily brought, from a general 
ense of gratefulness, without waiting for a marked occasion. 
All of them, however, must be brought according to rule. 

The burnt offering, peace offering, and sin offering, which 
any of the people might bring, is not to be confounded with 
the public, periodical or festival, sacrifices at the tabernacle. 

The manner and style in which these three offerings are 
mentioned in the Book of Leviticus, seems to indicate that the 
idea of each was familiar to the people already ; though the 
whole subject needed definite regulation. The sane is true 
of the meat and drink offerings. Some have even seen in the 
order of portions of the book a conservation of the historical 
order of thedevelopment of offerings. ‘Thus the burnt offer- 
ing is first described, then the meat and drink offerings, and 
then the bloody portion of the peace offering, the sin offering, 
and the trespass offering; and this coincides somewhat with 
the. fact that the burnt offering and the meat offering are the 
first on record ; Abel’s being one, and Cain’s being the other. 

The sacrifices of Noah and Abraham are clearly burnt offer- 
ings in spirit—that of entire consecration to Jehovah,, Such 
appear also to have been the sacrifices Isaac offered, Jacob 
clearly offered peace offerings at Mizpeh, when he parted from 
Laban; and Jethro appears to have offered both burnt and 
peace offerings when he met Moses with the Israelites, 

But in patriarchal times the detailed law of sacrifice was 
only foreshadowed. Noah offered burnt offerings of clean 
beasts ; and Abraham at his covenant sacrifice, offered one of 
each of the five animals which the law afterwards designated 
as fit. But togo back to the time of Cain and Abel, the offer- 
ing of each is called bythe Hebrew word which in later times 
is used technically for the meat offering. 

One thing should be noticed in respect to the difference be- 
tween the burnt offering and the peace offering on the one 
hand, and the sin offering on the other. In the one case the 
blood of the victim was to be sprinkled “upon the altar 
round about;” and in the other case some of it was to be 
sprinkled seven times before the vail of the sanctuary, some 
put upon the horns of the altar (of incense, if the sin was 
through ignorance and by a priest or the whole people; of 
burnt offering, if the sin was by a ruler or one of the people), 
and the rest poured out at the foot of the altar of burnt 
offering, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 11.—T'he law of the sacrifice of peace offerings. The 
other two great classes of sacrifices were the sin (or trespass) 
offering and the burnt offering: the former denoting substitu- 
tion or expiation; the latter, consecration. The third species, 
here described, expressed the peace or concord arising from 
forgiveness, and the consequent gratitude and joy. In the 
third chapter the directions for the people ih regard to this 
sacrifice were set forth. Here the law is given that sets forth 
the duties and privileges of the priests in relation to the same 
subject.— Which heehall, That is, which any one shall offer. 

Verse 12.—For a thanksgiving. This verse and the three 
that follow consider the case of eucharistic offerings — that is, 
such as are presented in token of gratitude for special favors 
received.— With the sacrifice of thanksgiving. That is, in addi- 
tion to the animal sacrifice; which was of the herd or the flock 
only, birds being too small for the accompanying feast.— 
Unleavened cakes mingled with oil. Mixed with oil in the 
making.— Unleavened wafers. Cakes or loayes spread out to 
be as thin as possible. These were anointed, smeared on the 
outside, with oil.—Of fine flour, fried. Better, of fine flour 
soaked. It is not possible to state accurately the composition 
of these cakes. The later scholars are agreed that the last 
word cannot be rendered “ fried.” The precise determination 
of the matter is of less importance, since all of the articles 
mentioned were in daily use among the people, and the mode 
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of, their preparation is a matter of archeological rather than, 
of typical or doctrinal interest, 

Verse 13.— Besides... This.is the same word in the Hebrew 
that. is rendered “ with” in the first clause.of verse 42, “with 
the sacrifice,” and in the last clause of this verse,—Leqvened 
bread. This, of course, was never put upon the altar, as there 
leaven. was entirely prohibited (2): 11),. It is therefore men- 
tioned separately.—T' he. sacrifice of thanksgiving of his peace 
offerings. The, sense will be plainer if we read (as in verse 
15), “ his sacrifice of peace offerings for thanksgiving!’ The 
materials, of the offering were (1.) The victim; (2.). the 
various unleavened cakes and wafers ; (3.) the leavened bread. 

Verse 14.—Qut of the whole oblation. Rather, out of eyeny 
oblation. One, loaf or cake of each kind that was presented 
was to be.set.apart,—For an heave offering. That is, one that 
was moyed up and down before the altar, but not placed upon 
it. This heaving process seems to have been a solemn form 
of dedicating anything to the use of the sanctuary.—Jt shall 
be the priest’s, .. According to’ Jewish tradition, there were to be 
ten cakes of each kind of bread in every, thank offering. 
One of each was to be given to the priest (Num.18 : 8, 11,19), 
and the rest were returned to the oflerer,—7'hat sprinkleth the 
blood... Either a;designation, of the officiating priest in the 
present case, or, more likely, q statement,of the chief priestly 
function in general. 

Verse 15.—Shall be. eaten the same day. One reason, doubt- 
less, was the danger. of corruption; since it was proper that 
the sacrificial. flesh. should. not be polluted by any approach 
to putrefaction. Another, given by Philo, is that they, were 
not to lay up the food for the future as their own, but to:use 
it directly as. consecrated) to God,.and by. him, offered to the 
worshipers as: his guests.. Besides, this, hasty consumption 
was an inducement to invite the poor, especially the, poor 
Levites, to share, in the feast, since there would often be more 
than, the offerer,and;his family could. dispose of... And we 
may add. that, the ‘shorter the interyal. between. the sacrifice 
and the: feast, the less likely was the latter to lose its sacred 
and sacrificial character.-rHe shal not. leave any, of dt.) An 
emphatie reiteration of the preceding,command. 

Verses 16, 17.—The remainder of\ the lesson treats of votive 
and free-will offerings, which were varieties of the peace offer- 
ing.— A vow or a voluntary offering. ~The vow offering appears to 
have been a peace offering stipulated upon stated conditions. 
The earliest instance on reeord is that of Jacob (Gen. 28: 
20-22), who made certain promises in View of the divine pro- 
tection and care. The latest is that of the apostle Paul 
(Acts 18:18; 21: 23,26): whose. vow was personal and 
private, but its exact nature cannot be determined. The 
voluntary, or (as it is usually rendered) free-will offering, 
was the simple tribute of a devout heart rejoicing in peace 
with God.and man. Both,.of these offerings seem to have 
been of inferior importance to the stated, regular peace offer- 
ing, and hence a large liberty was allowed.—Shail be eaten the 
same day. The offerer and his friends were required to begin 
immediately to feast upon the sacritice,,so as, if possible, to 
finish the whole of it on that day.—On’ the mortow shall the 
remainder. In case it were not practicable’ to consume the 
whole, they might defer it till the second day.—On the third 
day. The indulgence was never;to be extended beyond two 
days. Whatever remained over was to be destroyed.— Burnt 
with fire. This was the most effectual method of securing 
obedience. It removed all temptation . to ‘hoard: the sacri- 
ficial food or in any way confound it with ordinary supplies 
for the table. . 

Verse 18.—A very solemn enforcement of the previous 
precept.— If any of the flesh. Quantity does not seem to be 
considered. ‘The reservation of any portion, however small, 
to the third day, both vitiated the entire service and drew 
down an additional penalty.—J? shall not be accepted. God 
will not own it. Neither shall it. be reckoned. The worshiper 
shall not be regarded as having maée any offering at all.— 
An abomination. , A, very strong word, occurring in only three 
other places (19:7; Isa. 65: 4, Ezek. 4: 14), and always 
applied to sacrificial flesh. The leading idea is that of some- 
thing offensive and loathsome, particularly to the smell. The 
offering used according to the law was holy and blessed, a 
feast upon which God smiled ; but extended beyond the time 
he limited, it became odious and abhorrent, a literal abomi- 
nation.— Shall bear his iniquity. That is, the just recompense 
of his sin, which is the constant sense of this phrase through- 
out the Scripture, When Isaiah (53:11) gives as the reason 
why the Anointed One should justify many, the fact that he 
shall bear their iniquities, he asserts that he will take upon 
himself the penal consequences of those iniquities, or, in 
other words, expiate or make satisfaction, for them. 

The peace offerings present in an agreeable light the 


Old Testament economy. Only the fat was consumed upon | 


the altar, the rest, after'the’priest’s perquisite was withdrawn, 
was returned to the offerer, who then with his family and 
friends, and often with the poor, the widow, the fatherless, 
and even the stranger, celebrated and enjoyed a sacrificial 
feast before the Lord. It was its festal and social character 
that particularly distinguished this class of sacrifices, In the 
Septuagint version, the common name for these offerings is 
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sin! 
gracious and friendly character which pervaded much of the | 





“ sacrifices of praise,” and this is the term that is used by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (13: 15) to set forth the 
duty and privilege of the open confession of Christ, Instead 
of the fruits of the earth, we are to offer, “the fruit of our 
lips.” And. this when sincerely, meekly, and faithfully 
rendered, is as acceptable as the best of the material offering 
contemplated in our lesson. 





THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is most interesting to find, here among the sober diret- 
tiohs that Moses was commissioned to deliver to the Israelites, 
oné Which assumes a constant and ‘permanent recognition of 
God’s love and bounty. The peace offering seems to have for 
its definite end the earnest inculcation of a perpetual exercise 
of devotion, without any special occasion, as well as with some 
which are carefully mentioned. Its acceptance and observance 
are recorded all along the ages. 

For example, in Psalm 107 we read these words: “Let them 
sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, and declare his works 
with rejoicing.” So some Jewish commentators say that de- 
liverances from danger in traveling by land or by sea, from 
captivity or sickness, were to be celebrated with this sacrifice. 
Certainly if there had been a covenant made while one was 
under the peril : Psalm 66: 11-14. 

But now, beyond all this, an expression in Leviticus 7: 16 
gives us to understand that there was an occasion for this 
ceremony when it could mean only a token of thoughtful 
affection ; it should then be considered “a voluntary offering.” 
This reminds us of a verse in Psalm 119: “ Accept, I beseech 
thee, the free-will offerings of my mouth, O Lord.” Perhaps 
the best account of the whole ordinance is given in the familiar 
words of Kurtz: '“ A state of peace and of friendship’ with God 
was the basis and the essential of the presentation of the peace 
offering ; and the design of the presentation, from which its name 
was derived, was the realization and establishment, the verifica- 
tion and enjoyment, of the existing relation of peace, friend- 
ship, fellowship, and blessedness.” It may. be well for us just 
to pick out the particulars of this form of description. 

I. In the peace offering there was inculcated a spirit of 
tranquil trust. When one made the sacrifice, it signified that 
he was in the state of reconciliation with God, to which the 
words of the Apostle point: “ Therefore being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ: by 
whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” The law had 
lost its curse ; sin was in process of being subdued; the soul 
of the glad believer simply rested upon the promises of re- 
demption, and waited for its salyation. — 

Among the severe passes of the Scottish highlands, it is 
memorable always to mention Glencoe; for no one Who has 
ever climbed the fatiguing steeps can forget that, after the 
weary way had led him up and on, and beneath the shadow 
of the grotesque Ben Arthur, past many a disappointing 
elevation which he thought surely would be the last, he finally 
reached that mossy stone, by the winding wayside, on which 
are written the welcome words: “Here rest, and be thank- 
ful!” There, sifting down in peace, one sees the rare prospect 
of beautiful hill and vale, rock and loch kindling and shadow- 
ing each other, far away towards the blue horizon; and just 
beside him, at the turn of the road, is also the long path by 
which he came. , 

Such spots of experience there are on the mountains of life, 
when the forgiven sinner, now a child, pauses to say to him- 
self: “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee.” In the original verse this reads 
resting-places. 

II. In the peace offering there was inculcated also a spirit 
of heartfelt gratitude, This ‘service is called “the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving:” Psalm 116: 17. It is inevitable that the busy 
recollection of one who has been redeemed should dwell upon 
the favors he has experienced ; he cannot keep his mind from 
going over and over again, in a pathetic rehearsal of the past, 
all the way along the turnings of which the providence of 
God has led him. Any special day of remembrance calls it 
up. How many mercies have been given us; how many perils 
have been averted ; how many fears have been allayed ; how 
many friendly communions have been granted; how many 
anticipations have been kindled ; how many hopes have been 
gratified. 

Per contra, just a serious thought might likewise be bg- 
stowed upon the other side of the ledger. Said old Christmas 
Evans, in an unusually lengthened period of reminiscence : 
“Thy love has been as a shower; the returns, alas ! only a 
dew-drop now and then, and even that dew-drop stained with 

At this point the suggestion which this ceremonial makes 
concerning permanency of devout acknowledgment is welcome. 
“Thanksgiving is good,” said the venerable Philip Henry 
to his children ; “but thanksliving is better.” We ought not 
to seek to exhaust our gratitude upon any single day’s 
exercise. It is better to live our thanks through all our life- 
time. A happy, grateful spirit is the Christian’s best offering 
to God, morning, noon, and night. 

ITI, In the peace offering there was likewise inculeated a 





spirit of faithful consecration. There are always two sides to 
any covenant. When we plead God’s promises, we certainly 
have need to remember our own. All this is taught us in the 
allusion made here in the history of the sacrifice to “ vows,” 
Most of us have some day and hour, back upon which we 
can look, in which we distinctly engaged to give our whole 
selves to God, if he would deliver us out of some perplexity 
we then happened to be under. Now God expects a Christian 
who has been favored to. be, unforgetful. Alexander Severus 
is reported to have made an edict that no one should salute 
the emperor on the street who knew himself to be a thief. 
And it must be unbecoming for any one to praise or pray who 
remembers that his life contains the record of some vow made 
once but'still ‘unkept. 

Hence it sometimes happéns that one part of our history 
will give help to another, for it quickens the zeal of our love 
to call to remembrance a day in which God’s love drew forth 
our engagement. It is related of the famous Thomas Erskine, 
before he was a Christian man, that once when wandering in 
a lonely glen among the mountains of his own land, he came 
across a Shepherd pasturing his flock. “Do you know the 
Father?” asked the plain man, with unmistakable gentleness 
of devotion. The proud scholar vouchsafed no reply, but the 
arrow struck. He was never easy again till he found peace 
with pardon of his sins. He would have been glad to thank 
his modest unknown benefactor. So he went forth along the: 
same path for many a useless day. Years afterwards, he saw 
hini almost in the identical spot. “I know the Father now,” 
he said with sweet, grave greeting. 


IV. In the peace offering there was inculcated a spirit of 
lively joy. We find this in the very unusual ceremony of 
waving a portion of the sacrifice in the air. There is no 
explanation given of this; what could it have meant but the 
holding up of one’s whole heart in the offering in the full 
sight of God? It makes us think of” the significant gesture of 
courtesy the world over, the swing of one’s hand when his 
wish is keen and his happy heart longs still to send it aloft, 
while the distance is too far for speeeh. 

There are two counsels of the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
found in one of his Epistles, which seem to have an additional 
significance by reason of their local arrangement. He says: 
“Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing.” These two 
admonitions are put close together ; two of the shortest verses 
in the New Testament, as well as two of the weightiest, laid 
right in immediate contact that they might help each other. 
The unceasing prayer goes exactly hand in hand with the joy- 
ous heart. “The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

This same apostle repeats his encouragements for Christians 
to be cheerful and happy over and over again. He makes a 
command out of his counsel: “Rejoice.” He places this at 
the head of his inspired admonitions: “ Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord.” Even after he has left it a moment, he 
comes back to it once more. As a éémmentator of quaint 
spirit phrases it, he fires a gun of congratulation to show he 
has got out of the woods: “Rejoice in the Lord alway:” 
and then he lets off the other barrel: “And again I say 
rejoice!” A Christian, waving the offering of his gratitude 
before God, ought to be the happiest being on all the earth. 

Y. In the peace offering there was inculcated a spirit of 
confident supplication. We have, in the plain forms of insti- 
tuting this sacrifice, no hint that it was ever to be used as a 
prayer. A study of the history afterwards, however, shows a 
number of instances in which it becomes evident that it was 
so employed often. 

Near a hundred years after this, it is recorded (Judg. 21: 4) 
that the men of Israel, “bewailing the desolation of Benja- 
min,” offered “ burnt offerings and peace offerings” upon the 
same altar. That is to say, they mingled their prayers with 
gifts of appropriate penitence. So again, after a disastrously 
lost battle: Judges 20: 26. And even down in David’s time, 
almost five hundred years later, the same conjunction of the 
two sacrifices is to be observed. He stayed the plague by. his 
penitence in a burnt offering, and he received relief in answer 
to his prayer in a peace offering: 2 Samuel 24: 25. 

Nothing can be more attractive than this artless trust in the 
divine mercy. A fine, high instinct of grace enabled those 
people to see that a God, who was reconciled to a nation who 
were huppy in him, would expect and wish to be asked for 
further favors to be bestowed. In the very act of waving their 
grateful acknowledgments to him, they would implore more 
excellent gifts still. As Henstenberg remarks, with a sugges- 
tion of counsel that bears upon us as brightly as upon Israel : 
“To give thanks for grace already received is a refined way 
of begging for more.” 

VI, Finally, in the peace offering there was inculcated a 
spirit of affectionate solicitude. We must not dissever this ordi- 
nance altogether from its close connection with what is 
called “ trespass offering,” full description of which is given 
in the early part of this chapter and the chapter just before 


it. In that sacrifice there appears to be an allusion to inci- , 


dental—almost accidental—sins ; things which may have 
happened that were wrong between inadvertent men and their 
neighbors, or between men and God, but which were not 
deliberate willful disobedience to law. In the Book of Job a 
very interesting illustration is furnished of such a habit of 
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offering atonement for transgressions which poor human nature 
is liable at any time to commit: Job1: 5. The good old 
patriarch quietly followed the thankagiving feast with a sacri- 
ficé, thinking that his sons or daughters might have sinned 
thoughtlessly against God. 

The lesson not to be disregarded here is this: The Christian 
who waves his peace offering should watch his life carefully. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

The sacrifice of peace offerings, which he shall offer unto the 
Lord (v.11). It is not enough for a sinner to come to the 
Lord with a full hand and a full heart when he would obtain 
forgiveness; he ought also to come with a full hand and a 
full heart when he has received forgiveness. Yet there are 
ten men who would be ready to pay liberally for their salva- 
tion while they supposed it was in doubt, where there is one 
man who would bring a liberal offering to the Lord in grati- 
tude for salvation already assured. Without the whole burnt 
offering there is no possibility of a sinner’s acceptance with 
God, Without the subsequent peace offering there is no pos- 
sibility of an accepted believer’s completeness or beauty of 
character. God has no need of man’s offering of thankagiv- 
ing; but man has need of it. Jesus Christ’s offering of him- 
self was sufficient to save you from eternal death: but your 
own offering of thankagiving is needed to save you from ap- 
pearing contemptible, dead or alive. God can give you sal- 
vation without any effort of your own; but your own effort 
afterward is needed to make you seem worth saving. 

He shall offer with the sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened cakes 
mingled with oil, and unleavened wafers anointed with oil, and 
cakes mingled with oil, of fine flour, fried. Besides the cakes, he 
shall offer... leavened bread (vs, 12, 13). Remember that 
this was in the wilderness of Sinai, where the people had to 
get up early in the morning and go out and gather the manna 
from about their tents, and then grind it or pound it and mix 
it into cakes, This list of thank offerings amounts to some- 
thing for such a people as that. Just compare it as their 
offering, with the share that you give to the Lord in thanks- 
giving, out of yourincome. And this, mark you, was the mere 
voluntary thank offering of the people. It was over and above 
all tithes and regularly demanded offerings. Do you have any- 
thing to compare with it, any way? Counting out pew-rents 
and other church dues, and the one-tenth of your income 
(which is not yours to give—even as a thank offering; for it 
belongs to the Lord outright, to begin with), and how much 
do you commonly give as a genuine thank offering to the 
Lord, year by year? Yet as Christians you and I ought to 
be a great way ahead of those old Hebrews, in the giving line 
as in every other. Are we? 

He shall not leave any of it until the morning (v.15). To- 
day’s work is to be done to-day, whether it be of gathering 
or of giving. And there is no field of duty in which this 
truth is more important than that of thanksgiving. If you 
are grateful to a person, say so before you go to bed to-night. 
You never will feel more like doing it than you do just now: 
and it will never be pleasanter to him to have it said. More 
than half of all the thanks that have been thought of and 
planned for, since the woild began, have been lost forever by 
being leftover night. There is hardly anything that one sleeps 
off like surface-gratitude. There is no mistake about this. 
More than half of all the thanks you have ever thought of 
giving—to your friend, or to your pastor, or to some one who 
has helped you unconsciously by what he has said or done or 
written, have never been said, because you put off saying them 
just a single day. There are a good many thanks on your 
mind now, for one and another who deserve thanking, and 
who in their heart of hearts need it. Start right up and give 
those thanks to-day, by word of mouth or letter. Don’t leave 
one of them until the morning. 


If any . . « be eaten at all on the third day, it shall not be ac- 
cepted (v.18). There are some things, the doing of which is 
worthless if they are not done at the moment. A man will never 
get credit for being sharp-witted who comes back the day 
after, to tell of a bright answer he has thought of, to that 
joke that turned the laugh on him the evening before. 
Nor can he get that sprain out of his neighbor's ankle 
by running back to kick off from the sidewalk the banana- 
skin he carelessly left for his neighbor toslip on. Thanks 
which are left over a few dayé can never have the fresh 
heartiness of those which burst out spontaneously. Speaking 
the right words and holding back the wrong ones must be done 
at the one time when the action is timely, or the attempt to 
say or to unsay will ever afterwards be a failure. It is hard 
to feel that it is now too late to do that which we ought to 
have done, which we might have done, and which we would 
now give our very lives for the privilege of doing. But we 
all know that that is the case in more things than one. Lord, 
help us to do to-day the things that ought to be done now, and 


* that can never be done except to-day | 





TEACHING HINTS. 


This lesson should be brought into comparison with the 
last lesson, in its teaching. The burnt offering shows one 
yu truth, or one great duty; and the peace offering brings 





out another, of no less importance. These two should be 
looked at side by side, or in consecutive order. 

The burnt offering signified consecration to God ; the peace 
offering signified thanksgiving. It is the duty of every sin- 
ner to come and offer himself wholly to the Lord. It is no 
less the duty of every one who has received forgiveness, and 
been accepted of God, to come with a thankful heart and make 
his offerings of gratitude to God. Without the burnt offer- 
ing—or that which it signifies—there is no possibility of 
being the Lord’s. Without the peace offering—or that which 
it signifies—there is no evidence that one is the Lord’s. 

If the burnt-offering idea is carried out in one’s experience, 
the peace-offering idea is sure to be manifest in the life and 
conduct. But there is such a thing as going through the 
form of the burnt offering without having the spirit which it 
is supposed to evidence. There is such a thing as bringing 
the lamb to the altar, laying the hands on its head, and then 
dragging it off again by the ears, to use its wool and to sell 
its joints for one’s own profit. There is such a thing as 
making more of a show in the Christian life on the day of the 
first communion, than in the ordinary intercourses and deal- 
ings of life afterwards. TJ'hat is uplifting the burnt-offering 
ceremony to the entire neglect of the peace-offering idea. 
And not even the burnt-offering idea is realized in such a 
case. True consecration to God has been called “ purse-and- 
all [personal] consecration.” If there is a consecration of 
that kind in the burnt offering of one’s surrender to the 
Lord, there will be proof of it in the peace offerings of one’s 
every-day life of grateful sacrifice and of thankful giving 
and doing in God’s service. 

The peace offering is the manifestation and the proof of the 
true Christian spirit. What are the signs of it in your 
daily life, and in the life of your scholars? It might be well 
to talk over with your scholars their methods of realizing the 
peace-offering idea. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The lesson of to-day may most profitably and practically be 
used for little ones as a lesson of thanksgiving. Do not adhere 
too strictly to the details of the text, but while explaining 
the peace offering make plain the duty and blessedness of a 
thankful heart rejoicing in the uncounted mercies of life and 
salvation, The very essence of the teaching is in the golden 
text, and the Scripture selection gives an illustration of the 
ceremonial by which the Jew was taught to render gratefu! 
service. 

Call for the name of the last lesson. Who gave Moses all the 
directions about offerings? How did the one who brought 
the animal show that it was todie in his stead, an offering for 
sin? On what was the offering laid? What was done with 
the blood? Of whose shed blood was that a picture? Whose 
sins did Jesus bear? The lesson of the burnt offering teaches 
how the people were to pray to God in confession of sin and 
asking for forgiveness; the lesson of to-day is to show how 
they should worship with thanksgiving and gladness. 

What was an acceptable sacrifice called? After a worshiper 
felt assured that his offering had been a “sweet sayor unto 
the Lord,” how do you think he felt? If you had done 
wrong against your father, and he had been angry, but had 
forgiven you, would you not rejoice, and want to tell him so? 
God through Moses had told the people how to pray, and then 
he taught them how to praise. 

When the burnt offering had been accepted, it was an 
atonement or making peace with an offended God; the next 
offering was called a peace offering for a thanksgiving. They 
brought an animal, which was offered and slain, the blood 
sprinkled as in the burnt offering, but with it were other 
kinds of food. The burnt offering was entirely burned on the 
altar, but the peace offering was divided; the choicest and 
best burned on the altar, a gift to God, the rest was divided 
between the priest and the one who offered it. There were 
cakes and bread with this offering, all of them mingled with 
oil and containing salt. They were such bread and cakes as 
were eaten for daily food; all our daily common blessings are 
from God, and he expects thanks and praise in return. Part 
of the food was called a heave offering, the priest held it in 
his hands before the altar, heaving or moving it up and down, 
so setting it apart for the service of the sanctuary, and then 
it belonged to the priest, was taken to his home, and eaten 
with his family. The rest was given back to the one who 
brought the offering, and he might make a feast and share it 
with his friends. It was a joyful feast, eaten with gladness. 
A happy heart had first made the offering, it had been blessed 
and accepted in the place and way God had chosen, it was 
shared by the priest, God’s servant ; and so the gift was divided 
between God, the priest, and the giver. 

Sometimes a peace offering was made after deliverance from 
danger or safety from trouble, or after unusual prosperity ; and 
often it was keeping a promise or yow to God if he would give 
his help in times of trial. 

There was one condition that must never be forgotten: 
neither the priest nor the giver could hoard or store away the 
offering to use at a future time. It must be eaten on the same 
day or the next; for if any was left until the third day it must 





be burned, and it was counted sin to any who should eat or 
offer it then. God wanted only the choicest, freshest, and 
best; he would not be mocked with anything impure and 
spoiled. Which pleases him mést, the pure love of a child’s 
heart and a young life to be used for him, or repentance after 
a life worn out in sin? 

The peace offering, as well as the burnt offering, taught of 
Jesus Christ ; he is our peace, he is often called the Prince of 
Peace. Do you know what the angels sang when he was 
born? The love of Christ brings peace and good-will to men ; 
but better than all, his death made peace for us with God, his 
father. 

Does God love to have any offerings from us now? A man 
who said he did not believe in God, had a strange dream one 
night. He seemed to be ina room where the walls were hung 
with scrolls. Three sides of the room were covered with 
writing, and over them, high up in great, golden letters, 
“What the Lord has done for thee.” Many and close and 
fine were the lines; and as he read, he felt that every word 
wasso; every gift, comfort, joy that was named he had received 
and enjoyed. On the fourth side of the wall hung a scroll, 
on the top written “ What thou hast done for him.” The 
great scroll was a blank. He awoke, but the great empty 
space with not a word written of any deed or word for the 
Lord’s service seemed staring him in the face wherever he 
looked. He could not forget it until he brought the peace 
offering God demands: “ My son, give me thy heart.” What 
kind of heart does he want? His love will make it right, 
and forgive the sin, but your love to him must make it a 
thankful heart. When you wake in the morning, do you 
thank him for your soft pillow, your home, your restful sleep ? 
Do you know how many more joys and blessings you have 
than troubles or pains? There are people whose lives seem 
to be all gloomy ; they carry a complaining spirit and a look 
of discontent. A happy face, a peaceful smile, showing a 
heart of contentment, is like sunshine, warming and brighten- 
ing all around. Our golden text is a life-motto for every day, 
and blest is the child who learns it early. 

The teacher may make a lasting impression for good on 
many lives by asking the children to try, each day of the com- 
ing week, to count over some of its blessings, and bring next 
week a written list of such as their own hearts have dictated 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THREE LESSONS FOR CHRISTIANS. 


1. 4 MESSAGE, 


NOW YE HAVE CONSECRATED YOURSELVES 
UNTO THE LORD, COME NEAR 
AND BRING SACRIFICES AND THANK OFFER- 
INGS INTO THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 


2 A REPROOF: 


YE BROUGHT 
THAT WHICH WAS TORN AND THE LAME 
AND THE SICK: SHOULD I ACCEPT THIS 
OF YOUR HAND? SAITH THE LORD. 


3 AN ENCOURAGEMENT: 


GOD LOVETH A CHEERFUL GIVER. 
AND GOD IS ABLE TO MAKE 
ALL GRACE ABOUND TOWARD YOU, 
THAT YE, 
ALWAYS HAVING ALL SUFFICIENCY IN ALL 
THINGS MAY ABOUND TO EVERY 
GOOD WORK. 











THE BELIEVING SOUL HAS 


P aRDON, 

E XPEkcTaTION, 
A CCEPTANCE, 

€ oMMUNION, 

KE Treenal LiFe. 





TuroveH Jesus Curist OuR LoD. | 








PAY UNTO THE LORD THY VOWS. 








I WILL OFFER TO THE LORD THE 
SACRIFICE OF THANKSGIVING, 








| P ‘| 


WHAT SHALL J RENDER UNTO THE LORD? | 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


It is told of St. Felix of Cantalice that the thankfulness of 
his spirit found expression so often in the words “ Deo gratias” 
(“Thanks to God”) that the very children in the streets caught 
up the words and called him Brother Deo Gratias. One must 
be very blind who cannot find in his own life reasons for con- 
stant thankfulness. Recall the story of the Christian woman 
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who was so thankful that God had left her the use of one 
finger, and of the insane person who stopped a visitor to the 
asylum where he was confined with the abrupt question, 
“ Did you ever thank God for*your reason?” There was fine 
religious feeling in the reply of the English king to one who 
asked him why he decreed a thanksgiving at the close of a 
disastrous war. The answer was: “Thank God that it is no 
worse.’ Ask thechildren if they ever had any narrow escapes 
from injury, or even death. Then show them how grateful they 
should be for every such exercise of God’s providential care. 
Point next to the unnoticed instances of the same care,—the 
ceaseless heart-beats, the breathing, and all those little things 
which make up health. Then ask if sometimes we should 
not offer thanks to the Lord for these. 

Biblical examples of thanksgiving may be found in. the 
case of David (1 Chron. 29: 10-22), in that of the Levites 
(2 Chron. 5: 12, 13), in that of Daniel (Dan. 2: 23), and in 
that of Paul (Acts 28: 15). 

There are special times and ways of thanksgiving. When 
Zaccheus was converted, he gave half of his goods to the poor. 
That was an acceptable thank offering to God. So out in mis- 
sion stations it sometimes happens that when a heathen 
decides to be Christ’s, he brings in a special offering as a sign 
of his decision. ‘Soldiers in peril have vowed to offer gifts to 
God if delivered, and brought their offerings gladly when 
deliverance came. 

The thirsty ground which drinks in the welcome rain from 
heaven does not keep it to itself, but sends it back in grate- 
ful vapors to the skies, only to receive it again in kindly 
showers. So human life, if it were what the Lord designed it 
to be, would be a constant succession of blessing, and thanks- 
giving, and added blessing. 

Thank Offering.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 913, 
—The Cripple; vol. 6, p. 56,  1214,—The Heath and the 
Lily; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 20, ¢ 163,—The 
Need of Thanksgiving; Foster's Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 624, ¢ 5667,—The Demand for Thankfulness; 3 
5671,—Thankfulness a Test of Grace; Second Series, p. 728, 
¢ 11946,—Christian Thankfulness; Spencer's Things New 
and Old, p. 22, 3 84,—The True Christian the Thankful 
Christian 


When to Offer—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 50,—The 
Soaring Lark; Bertrarh’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 459, 3 
2698,—The Farm of the Heart; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 509,—The Swiss Herdsman; 2 4512,—Cease- 
less Praise. 

How to Offer.—See Bovves’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second 
Series, p. 288,—Emblems of Praise; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 26, 3 162,—Father and Child ; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 4516,—Effectual Praise ; Second 
Series, p. 628, 2 11055,—Eternal Praise; 3 11058,—Praise in 
the Heart; 2 11,949,—Thanksliving ; Spencer’s Things New 
and Old, p. 440, 3 1555,—Hoow to be Truly Thankful. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

As the sacrifices of the Levitical law were but a shadow of 
the better things to come, yet not their very image, so the 
moment we step away from the sacred record itself in search 
of analogies and illustrations for these Levitical ceremonies, 
we find that as to the general purport we are doing little more 
than chase the shadows of a shadow. The sacrifices which 
linger in the Bible lands are either clearly of a propitiatory 
nature, such as, according to the Levitical law, would be either 
burnt offerings, or sin offerings, or trespass offerings; or else 
they present only one particular case under the head of peace 
offerings, and that the vow, or votive offering. 

Concerning these, little remark is needed. The propitia- 
tory sacrifices, too, it may be said, are generally quite as much 
(if not more) descendants of the public or festival sacrifices 
as of any sort of the burnt or sin offerings. And as to the votive 
offerings, we are familiar enough with these in the objects 
hung up near the altars of certain churches and at the shrines 
of certain saints. But these, like the rags hung up at the 
Muslito welys, or saints’ shrines (tombs or cenotaphs), have no 
resemblance to the bloody victims nor to the meat offerings 
required in an Israelitish peace offering. 

It is much easier, both in modern heathendom and in the 
ancient classics, to find examples of vows than of either thank 
offerings or free-will offerings. Vows are very common. 
Many ancient inscriptions in various languages are nothing 
but the records of vows fulfilled. In that way many a frag- 
ment of Pheenician and Cypriote has come down to us. The 
stone which furnished the key to the Cypriote writing is the 
record of a statue set up to the Pheenician Resheph Mikal, 
the Greek Apollo Amyclzan, because he heard the donor’s« 
prayers (or, vows) and blessed him. So far as the language 
goes, this might be a thank-offering; but it probably was a 
vow offering. Many Pheenician inscriptions called votive 
employ the identical word of the Hebrew which expresses a 
vow; but none, I believe that which expresses a free-will 
offering—unless there be some case where a letter has been 
wrongly read, and that against all the analogies of the votive 
style of composition. The differences in formulas appear to 





be rather local, or even national, differences. From Carthage 


and other Western Phenician colonies we have the above 
word for “vow;” while from Cyprus the pattern given above 
is generally the standard. Thus in an inscription lately 
come to light, we learn that “On the twentieth day of the 
month Zebahshemesh,” ete., “ Abdasir,” etc., set up a pillar 
“to his Lady, the Mother Ashera, because she he [ard]’— 
and there the stone is broken away. 

To one who has carefully read the biblical statement of the 
peace offering and its occasion, it would be almost insulting to 
speak of the wretched travesty now and then met with. by 
way of illustration, presented by the “ peace offering”’ of a bribe 
presented to an Eastern judge, or by any of the reconciliatory 
presents, whether oriental or occidental, with which all history 
is familiar, To “make onea friend,” or to “ make his peace” 
with one, by a gift, by judicious behavior, or by flattery, is as 
far from the idea of a Levitical peace offering as can be. The 
only parallel between man and man are the gifts in recogni- 
tion of friendship and love (rare enough in the East), the 
recognition of special favors by a material token, and (possi- 
bly) the honoring of extraordinary promises to pay or give in 
case of happy but still doubtful occurrences. 

The New Testament knows both the aforesaid travesty and 
the real substitute for the Levitical peace offering. As to the 
first: “and having made Blastus their friend, they asked for 
peace, because their country was fed from the king’s country.” 
But the circumstances were not those of a Levitical peace 
offering, the “god” there mentioned had been “highly dis- 
pleased with them,” and was thus appeased. The real peace 
offéring (class, thank offering) appears in Hebrews 13: 15: 
“Through him then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of lips which make confession to 
his name.” The status of the offerers is plain enough from 
the context. The words for “sacrifice of praise” are the 
very words of the Septuagint for the thank offering, which 
was the principal peace offering. In that version, the same 
phrase stands for that rendered “sacrifice of thanksgiving” 
in our lesson. The words for “sacrifice of peace offerings” 
are “sacrifice of salvation ;’’ which is equivalent to sacrifice by 
the saved. In the same connection one may look at the “cup 
of salvation” and its context in Psalm 116: 13; and that 


whether the “cup” be taken with reference to a drink offer- 


ing or not. The peace offering is there. 

The passage in Hebrews just quoted, besides the words 
dwelt upon, contains another phrase from the Septuagint of 
Hosea 14: 2, where, by a different pointing of the Hebrew, 
“the calves of our lips” becomes “the fruit of lips” In 
Hosea the allusion is clearly to peace offerings (offered by 
those reconciled, or at peace), and to the bloody portion of 
them. Also in the Hebrew verb some will see an allusion (as 
also in Psalm 116: 14 and kindred passages) to the peace offer- 
ing in general; but the truth is that it is the technical verb 
for payment of vows, and payment in general; and the fact 
that it comes from the same root as that for the “peace” in 
the phrase is merely accidental, In the passage in Hebrews, 
it would be straining the sense to say that “the fruit” was 
intended to exclude the idea of a bloody sacrifice from the 
figure ; as it would be to follow out any one of a multitude of 
fancies suggested which do not belong in that text. The fact 
is that_in the Greek and Hebrew there are very many pas- 
sages which might—or which may—suggest the old peace 
offering if we look at the words employed! where we would 
never dream of it in English. Even Romans 10: 10 is some- 
times claimed as such a passage; but it would be a great 
strain upon the sense, or even upon the words, to bring it into 
the list, even for the sake of finding an analogy to Hebrews 
13: 15. Two countries are not necessarily alike because the 
earth and sky are pretty much the same. 

The mixing up of material for cakes and wafers with oil 
may still be seen in the East, as well as in Europe. In this 
country the “shortening” is of another sort; yet our short- 
cakes (of the old-fashioned sort) and crackers serve very well 
to illustrate. The “fine flour” is understood to mean wheat 
flour, bolted ; which, of course, is common enough in the East. 
As to the “ wafers,” “cakes,” and “ bread,” one needs only to 
look at the terms in the Arabic’ Bible and compare them with 
articles now made and eaten in the East. Yet we will learn 
a little more by knowing something of the cookery of the 
desert, which has been treated of elsewhere in The Sunday 
School Times lately. We have nothing in America that 
compares with the unleavened bread of the caravans; not 
even the “hard tack” can come into competition with it. , 

With regard to the regulation which required the flesh of 
the victim to be all eaten within two days, several things may 
be mentioned. It is customary to eat flesh on the same day 
that it is killed, for the hot climate very soon brings a taint. 
The Oriental has no refrigerators, nor any other good con- 
veniences for keeping flesh for any length of time. In the 
next place, the killing of an animal is generally the occasion 
of, or else is occasioned by, some festive occurrence, and the 
company is generally large enough to consume it, Readers 
of the classics will remember that almost always the slaying 
of an animal for food partook somewhat of the nature of a 
sacrifice. Then, again, Orientals are accustomed to come to 
a meal pretty sharp set, and to perform prodigies of eating 
which we do not often see here, They knew both how to 





abound and how to be destitute in the matter of eating. But as 
to the religious reasons which are to be read between the lines 
of the text, the better commentaries are doubtless quite cor- 
rect. There was a diffezence to be put between the holy and 
the unholy, and there was a need to teach the people liber- 
ality. 





THE OFFERINGS OF THE LAW. 


[From the Introduction to the monk of Leviticus, by the Rev. Samuel 

In regard to the whole sacrificial system of the Hebrew 
Law, it is most ae that we should keep in view that it 
was intended for a people already brought into covenant with 
the living God, and that every sacrifice was assumed to have 
a vital connection with the spirit of the worshiper. A 
Hebrew sacrifice, like a Christian sacrament, possesses the 
inward and spiritual grace, as well as the outward and visible 
sign. The mere empty form, or the feeling of an opus 

was as alien to the mind of an htened te 

who brought his gitt to the altar, as it is to the well-instructed 
Christian who comes to the table of the Lord. This fact wi 
be found not obscurely intimated in the words of the 
itself. But it is most clearly expressed by the sacred wri 
in later ages, when it became that they should 
mind their backsliding countrymen of the truth. 

It may however be sup that to those who came to 
— in sincerity ; truth, a sacrifice may ha 
a very different amount of meaning, according to 
ions conditions of their minds. One iy ha 
— obedience to — Bape of the Law, with 

an a vague sense —s in some 
his own spiritual wants, and that fact that 
mitted to offer it was a sacramental pledge of - 
gee oes a bols 

insight, conve of the 
must have all conyeyed with more or lees distinctness to 
the Lamb slain from the foundations of the world, who 
to come in ee of — mye he ht fulfill 
ighteonsness, realize in the eyes men 
Sidon burnt offering and peace ing; who has now been 
made sin for us, though he knew 
made the righteousness of God in him 
jones us an — ang Ss —_— God for a sweet- 
smelling savor, who is our Peace, mig ing us 
nigh by his: blood, our Paschal Lamb cs ay i 
slain for us to the end, that y eating his flesh and drinking 
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it is important to observe that in no sacrifice was the idea of 
the burnt offering left out. Of every victim which was offered 
an sppobeted poston wep oar up to Jehovah in the flame of 
the altar: the ashes of the “ continual burnt offering” of the 
morning and evening sacrifice were never quenched. The 
central idea of sacrificial worship was thus kept constantly in 
view. On the other hand, the truth that every sacrifice 
the Israelite to whom the Law had been revealed, must be 
based upon atonement is declared in the words that his burnt 
<1 patgeng tyme for him to make atonement 


The natural order of victims in the sacrificial service of t 
Law was, first the sin offering, then the burnt 
last the offering. This answers to the 
h which the worshiper has to 

the Law, and he needed the atonement signified by the 
sin offering: if his offering had been made 
cerity, he could then offer himself to the Lord as an 
poem eokbimcny wiper ps type i 
of this acceptance, he could enjoy comm 
and with his brethren in the J 
occasion was one in which the consideration of personal 
ness was subordinate to that of the consecration of 
as was the case in the offering of the princes at the dedication 
of the altar, and in the rite for ing the Nazarene who 
had been ceremonially, not morally, defiled, the order was 

|. and the burnt offering was before the 
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sin : 
The main additions made to the ritual of sacrifice by 
Levitical Law consisted in the establishment of one national 


meet the more complicated aspect i 

had been revealed by the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 
The fullest and most intense setting forth of the relation 
which grace was to produce between the Lord and the wor- 
shiper was still reserved for the burnt offering. But as the 
knowledge of personal sin hiad been more clearly unveiled in 
the Law, the believer became conscious that sin was i 

hioatieen Felipeuh tend abies tue hotsthanatineien beaaelt 
attain to a state of acceptance. Si i 


pe ert omit ainy reds Ba Me ye rohm ta Taco handy 
ee ee Lord, to slay it, and to cut 


it in pi the ceremony was his own act; so far it 
was the same as the burnt offering and the i 

But now came the necessity of a mediater, who had 
been ted to perfect the work for him. The priest 


consecra: 

teok the victim, thus far entirely out of the 

of the worshiper. This was done, according to the Law, with 
the burnt offering as well as the sin offering ; but it is evident 
that the meaning of the priest’s taking part in the ceremony, 
belonged with more peculiar significance to the latter. When 
the sacrifice was a sin offering, the first duty of the priest was, 
in certain prescribed cases, to sprinkle the blood. within the 
tabernacle, and in all cases to put some of the blood upon the 
horns of one of the altars. He then had to place in the fire of 
the altar the fat portions of the victim, which were acknowl- 
edged as a “sweet savor” tothe Lord. The penitent wor- 
shiper had now recovered his position by the atonement of 
the sin offering, as one who might claim ; but the 
full expression of self-dedication as a was still 
looked for at his hands in another sacrificial act, in offering 
his whole burnt offering. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


nwtt publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS, 


Chatterbox Juni i. Ato, Ulustrations ona colored plate, unpaged. 
New York: R Worthington: Price, $1.00 


Mabel’s Thee ted, pb By the author of The Win and Wear Series. 
16mo, — p. Pe. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 

Orthodox Eheotun 


The 
Faiths in 
Sons. 


The Fate of Madame La Tour: a tale of Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. 
A.G. Paddock. 1é6mo, pp. 852, New York: Fords, Howard, and Hul- 
bert. Price, $1.00. 


Jubilee Hall; or, There's no Place Like Home. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Grgene, igo, Ih ib spat, wees 220, London and New York: Thomas 


y of To-day. By Newman Smith, author of Old 
oo Ligh fi i1%mo, pp. 188. New York: Charles Scribner's 


The Way to Fortune: a belie aay pewe'a Pees lain with Loe gy By 4 
and anecdotes from pp. 256. 
Robert Carter and Brothers, Price, $1.00 


The Central Africa: a record of modern discovery 
John ohn Gedgie,” lame illustrations, pp. 275, London and New York. 
Thomas Nelson Pent Gdns. ce, 180 
Bread and Beer. By Mary Dwinell Chellis, author of The ererery at 
Taylorville, ete.’ 16mo, tlustrated, pp, 881. ew York: e Na- 
tional FOREN PROFE P and nisin ee, Pho 
ne-greramne dalagten aud exercise 


A Firat Reet. Gansk Dp 
iy wi thease use of the lo the lower Somme} ame ip De pubile an priv ate schools. 
tnt —_ ith. D. aay a? h edition, ih dfougnty revised. 
60 cents. 


House, 


The a Arnie Cam 
Henry P. fs mae author 
York’and iro so ae quot 


he Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. By 
of The Compaign of 1776 around New 
fiustrated, pp. New York: Harper 


“dastain of the scenery, animal and vege- 

° § author per sed iyi the “Arete We tie World: sto ao. nN sethors 
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mengasno iors. ante Names rtige taeery.) ao. 20. 


Thee in the House, A. Du (The P + aa ) 
DP. 2. New York: F% Hise price, 10 youn a 


His Heo of Ss By the author of Dora Thorne 
Library.) 4to, pp. 31. New York: J. &. Ogilvie & 
A Great Atonement. By 
Library.) | 4to, pp. 29. 


Yong ith e People’s 
Co. Price, 10 cents. 


@ author of A Girl's ayy a9 nae paras andy 
ew York : J. 8. Ogiivie & 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD.* 


The title of a book as often misrepresents the contents 
and teachings of the book itself, as it gives any fair indi- 
cation of them. Thus the title of an exquisitely printed 
volume, Tite Republic of God: An Institute of Theology, 
would naturally attract the attention of the critical reader, 
It reminds him at once of the charge against old Richard 
Baxter, that at one time his hostility against regal author- 
ity was so extreme as to lead him persistently to substi- 
tute the commonwealth for the kingdom of heaven. | We 
cannot suspect so catholic a Christian and so broad a 
churchman as Dr, Mulford to be animated by a similar 
motive, and yet we must confess our surprise that in his 
title he has substituted the Republic for the Kingdom of 
God, But leaving the title, we open the book, We turn 
ita leaves with alternate interest and disappointment. 
Sentences of profound significance and singular force and 
rarer beauty meet our eyes, and we greet them with fer- 
vid assent and loving gratitude. But many of them are 
out of connection with any truth before or after. To un- 
derstand their fall significance, and in some cases to find 
any significance at all, one must have read more or less 
familiarly certain favorite writers of the author, as, 
for example, Hegel, Maurice, and Erskine. He must first 
interpret not a few terms which are taken from common 
life indeed, but are.used by those writers in a technical 
import. What is doubtless perfectly clear to those to 
whom these terms have become household words, and 
who supplement incomplete suggestions and significant 
apothegms by a world of unexpressed thoughts, is more 
or less blind or incomplete to the reader, unless, per- 
chance, he has been trained in the same school with the 
writer. For this reason not a few,with all their admira- 
tion for what they do understand, and the most ardent 
desire to understand what they do not master, must con- 
fess that in these writings, like those of the beloved 
brother Paul, there “are certain things hard to be under- 
stood.” 

As an Institute of Theology the methods and the princi- 
ples differ more or less from those to which most readers 
are accustomed, but the principles are for this reason 
none the less yaluable. The author holds and teaches 
that Christianity enounces truths that are largely  self- 
evident and authoritative to the reason and conscience, 
and that Christ himself, his person, his work, and his 
teachings, constitute a philosophy which do not so much 
require to be proved by arguments or declared by testi- 
mony as to be assented to by intuition. Christian truth 
and Christian fact in its relation. to. all other truth, 
whether physical or spiritual or ethical, does not so much 
depend upon the consistency with or deduction from 
such knowledge,—as it harmonizes and enforces all else |p 
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that we know or believe. It is easy enough to see that a 
treatise as brief.as this, which expounds Christian theol- 
ogy after this fashion, cannot seem clear and satisfactory 


to & very large multitude even of scribes well instructed | a 


in philosophy and theology, while it must be “ caviare” 
to the other multitude who can only follow plain reason- 
ing and outspoken utterances. 

As the reader proceeds towards the middle and end, he 
finds that the practical side of the work comes out into 
far greater distinctness ; moreover, that the theory which 
is taught of the person and work of Christ as related to 
the needs and faith and hopes of man, differs somewhat 
from that which he meets in ordinary sermons and prac- 
tical treatises. They are similar to those taught by 
F. D. Maurice and Thomas Erskine, in so far as they con- 
ceive the work of Christ objectively to be finished, as 
does the extremest antinomian or Mr. Moody and his 
: | associates; while; on the other hand, the faith which 
appropriates Christ is distinctly recognized as involving 
the germs of a new spiritual life, being neither purely 
intellectual nor mechanical nor mystical, but potential 
through love. The kingdom, or republic, of God is actual, 
not simply potential, for every living man. Every 
human being who is born is an actual, not a possible, 
citizen of this republic, in a most important sense re- 
deemed,—and only needs to know what he is, to be awak- 
ened to the joy and hope which the kyowledge of his 
condition is fitted to awaken. How near this is to a cor- 
rect and wholesome statement, a most important truth, 
and how near also it is to a serious error, will be judged 
very differently by persons of different degrees of intelli- 
gence and faith. To not a few this treatise, we are per- 
suaded, will give quickening and elevating conceptions of 
Christian truth. Those who cannot grasp and criticise 
it, might more wisely leave it unread. 





MORE ABOUT REVISED NEW 
TESTAMENTS.* 


Editions of the Revised New Testaments multiply so 
fast that it is no ordinary task to keep up with them in 
examining, so as to pass a fair judgment on their merits. 
The easiest. kind of an edition to produce is a reprint of 
one of the English editions... This, however, is a difficult 
job for. compositors and proof-readers; for careful as 
they are, and quick as they may be to master its salient 
peculiarities, there are many cases where they are 
tempted te be too rapid in correcting seeming errors. 
Though the English editions are not infallible, yet they 
are works of far more precision than an ordinary reader 
is apt to suppose; and the presence or absence of a “jot 
or tittle” is sometimes intended to bear a meaning which 
a casual reader would never suspect. 

At the same time, if would be unfair to judge a reprint 
by a rule more stringent than would be applied to the 
original editions. When an edition shows that the 
proper amount of care has been applied, it should not 
be condemned for typographical errors of the sort we 
are apt to call inevitable, especially if they are self- 
correcting. | 
_ Among the reprints, strictly so called, there ‘comes 
now to our hotice one published by The Henry Bill 
Publishing Company, of Norwich, Connecticut, which 
bears a certificate from the Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain 
to the effect that he has diligently compared this edition 
throughout, and, found it accurate. It is a beautifully 
printed book, and presents a page very pleasing to the 
eye. It appears. generally to be accurately printed, with 
one exception, The.compositors have disregarded its 
peculiar rules of punctuation in certain classes of cases 
in the margin and appendix, when they would have 
done much better to follow them. Common sense will 
most likely keep the reader straight in these matters; 
and moreover, the original editions themselves make a 
slip here.and there in the same direction; but the 
changes in the reprint have left room for both ambiguity 
and danger. It would be a very slight matter to alter 
the plates in this particular. 

Another reprint is the ‘Comparative Edition” of The 
‘National Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Moseley H. Williams, giving a 
sketch of. the history of the Revision, and other biblical 
matters. This is a fine quarto, illustrated with engrav- 
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ings of a popular sort, with the Authorized and. the 
Revised. Versions in parallel columns on the same page. 
It appears to be correctly printed. The Introduction is 
very respectable sketch, nfade up mostly of extracts 
from writers on the Revision and other subjects treated 
in the sketch. It is, moreover, as accurate as most 
popular treatises on the English Bible. 

Yet another edition of merit is that of the Harpers’, in- 
cluding a Long Primer 8vo, and a Pica 8vo. \ This latter 
is the most beautiful of the reprints, and resembles very 
closely the original Pica editions. It differs from that, 
however, in putting that part of thé Appendix known as 
“Classes of Passages” immediately after the preface, and 
distributing the rest of the Appendix throughout the 
voluine in foot-notes in the proper places. This cautious 
course preserves from possible errors, but it is defective in 
two points; the reader is forced to look—without warning 
except from memory—to the “Classes of Passages” for 
one set of changes, and to refer back—likewise without 
warning—to a note in one book for changes preferred by 
the American committee in another, Thus. the note for 
Matthew 26: 29 suggests a change also for Mark 14; 25 
and Luke 22:,16, 18; but nothing at either of those.two 
places suggests that a change was preferred. .A little 
independent work would have added greatly to the con- 
venience of the book in these cases; without.the need of 
the delicate attention necessary to. spread. the information 
of the “ classes”’ through the work in foot-notes. ;. Yet 
the caution of the publishers is to be praised. It has 
made their edition in some respects more convenient; in 
others less so, than the English editions. It appears to be 
accurately printed ; and it has corrected at least one error 
of the English first impressions. 

Still another is‘ new edition of Dr. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock’s Americanized edition, or “ American Version,” 
whose “ first impressions ” were so unfortunate. In this 
edition the great multitude of errors are corrected, and 
the editor’s independent changes of the Revisers’ work 
are, with a very few exceptions, Withdrawn. One of the 
changes he has made on his own responsibility is the sub- 
titution of “while” for “ whilés,” and of this he gives 
due notice in the Preface. In several places where he has 
substituted “are” for “be” in accordance with the 
American committee’s preference, he has failed to note 
the fact in the Appendix, He has also, in at least one 
instance, substituted ‘‘is” for “be,” thereby changing 
the English subjunctive to the indicative,—that is, if the 
Revisers used good grammar,—where the American com- 
mittee have expressed no preference to that effect. This 
makes the English to conform better to the Greek; 
but he should have given warning in the Preface. 
In his “Classes of Passages,” II., he has neglected 
to provide for the restoration of the marginal read- 
ing “Holy Spirit” ‘where he has provided for 
that of “Holy Ghost” in the text. Add to these a 
few other slips, in both’ the Appendix and the body of 
the book, and it then will ‘be fair to saythat the task 
is creditably done, and ‘the book’ printed with’ unusual 
correctness. It is’ to ‘be hoped that both’ editor and 
publishers will take the few steps necessary to make ‘this 
book the best of its kind—if indeed it is not so already. 

Still another, and the last on this present list, is an 
“ American Revised Edition ” ofthe American Baptist 
Publication Society, This, like Dr. Hitchcock’s, has the 
readings and renderings preferred by the Anterican Com- 
mittee incorporated into the text. Mechanically, it is not 
so fine a book as the other; but the difference is still 
greater as to the contents. This book, both in text and 
Appendix, teems with material errors; the Appendix 
being especially slovenly, Besides every one of the matters 
just specified with respect to Dr. Hitchcock’s edition, not 
one of which is noted in Preface or Appendix, it has some 
errors which were first committed in the other but: after+ 
wards corrected. In fact, this edition appears to be made 
from duplicate plates of that edition; more correct than 
the “first impressions,” but less so than the Jast one. 
It is of no use to give a long emtalogue; but a couple of 
specimens will serve. Their “‘marg.*” -at Hebrews 4: 2 
and the text have wrongly been made to change places ; 
and the direction in the Appendix for James 1:17 is 
utterly misleading. It would not be right for us to recom- 
mend this edition. 

The experiments made thus far show that it is not safe 
for every one to try his hand at an edition of the Revised 
New Testament, especially an “ Americanized Edition.” 
It is conceded, at least by the scholars, that as between 
the suggestions of the American Committee and the 
English preferences on the same points, the American 
suggestions are in the main preferable, It is matter of 
regret that the members of the American Committee can- 
not themselves bring »ut an edition, but are compelled 
either to suffer the inconvenience of the Englisa editions 
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in publishing their views, or to trust to editors whose 
work they cannot formally oversee and authorize. 





In connection with the labors of the Rev. James A. 
Worden, as superintendent of Sunday-school work in the 
Presbyterian Church, a series of normal class manuals is 
in course of publication. The first of these, the Junior 
Course, was issued two years ago. The second of the 
series, the Westminster Normal Class Outlines; Middle 
Course, is now before the public. It is a decided improve- 
ment on its predecessor, both in plan and execution. The 
Junior Course was based on an outline of the four Gos- 
pels, with appended plans of normal class drills. The 
Middle Course includes two distinct parts, the first giving 
an outline of the biography of the four apostles, Peter, 
Paul, James, and John; the second treating of Bible 
Teaching. There is much in the work that deserves 
commendation, and the tendency of it, a8 a whole, will 
unquestionably be toward more intelligent and thorough 
Bible study, and more intelligent and skillful Bible teach- 
ing, on the part of those who are induced to make use of 
it as a manual in the normal class exercises for which it 
is designed. The standard of Bible study and of Bible 
teaching is steadily rising. He who would give help in 
either line has now no small task before him. He has 
critical eyes upon him, and critical ears open to him. In 
commenting on such a manual as this, it is far pleasanter 
to speak of its many good points, than to refer to any of 
its blemishes; yet it would not be right to speak to our 
readers with unqualified praisé of a work of Sunday- 
school technics, unless it were practically beyond criti- 
cism, Mr. Worden has gathered valuable material on 
the art of teaching, and he has commonly used it with 
discriminating judgment, adding pertinent and sensible 
suggestions of his own. The book as a whole is one that 
a student of method in Sunday-school work ought to avail 
himself of, and might make exceedingly helpful. At 
several points there seems an inclinatien to “hedge” 
against the carpers ; a8 in the discussion of the unintelli- 
gent memorizing of catechism answers, and of the attend- 
ance at other church services by Sunday-school children. 
No suggestion is made of wise methods of guarding cate- 
chism repetition against parrot or rote reciting. And it 
may well be asked, What does he mean by putting in 
Italics the bald counsel: “If children cannot attend both 
church and the Sabbath-school, by all means let them 
attend the church’? Does he mean that a little child 
ought never to be in a Sunday-school infant-class, unless 
it can stay through another entire church service? If he 
does, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren ought te have an injunction laid on the sale of this 
book; and a great majority of the more sensible Presby- 
terians of the United States would approve of that soci- 
ety’s action in the premises. If he does not mean that, 
his Italicized sentence needs qualifying—for a manual of 
instruction to teachers. (12mo, with map, pp. 283. Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyteriau Board of Publication. Price, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, ) 


No lie is more potent for évil than the lie that is half 
of the truth. This axiom réceives unexpected illustra- 
tion in Mr. Richard Jefferies’ most recent work, Wood 
Magic: A Fable. The story is a charming one: it is full 
of pictures of glad child-life and of free animal nature; 
itissweet with the breath of the meadows, and fresh with 
the cool shadows of theforest. Unfertunately, that is all 
that can be said in its favor. There is a darker side to 
Mr. Jefferies’ portraiture, and this is painted with no 
unskilled hand. The apparent playfulness of nature is 
shown up as the mask of her selfishness and treachery 
and cruelty. That the innocent always falls before the 
craft of the guilty, that all apparent love and sympathy 
are based on selfishness, that the law of nature is rapine 
and destruction, that the pitiless heavens send no solace 
to human pain,—this is all the moral that we can extract 
from Mr. Jefferies’ fable, and between the lines one can 
easily read the suggestion that this is the all of life. No 
nobler law of life finds illustration here than that old one 
that “he should take who has the power, and he should 
keep who can.” There is no word of faith in the book, 
none of hope; but there is much that to a thoughtful 
mind suggests the darkness of utter despair. (12mo, pp. 
263. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 2 

The acquirement of ‘one of the essentials to a religious 
library, Dr. J. Merle D’Aubigne’s graphic story of the 
Reformation, is now made the easier by the publication 
of a cheap edition of its first five volumes in one volume, 
under the title of The History of the Reformation in the 
Sixteenth Century. Although the printing of this work 
is not all that could be desired, the old plates which 


were used in the preparation of the edition being badly 
scratched in some places, the reader who looks to the 
remarkable cheapness of the volume, will readily pardon 
this defect. It is to be hoped that the. publishers will 
see their way to the issue of an equally cheap edition of 
the eight remaining volumes, which comprehend the 
History of the Reformation in the time of Calvin. (8vo, 
pp. xx, 867. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.00.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_—_—__— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881; 
Kansas, state, at Emporia...-.. ........222..2-. October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Jonstown -..... 22-222. October 18-20 
Maine, state, at Waterville_-......2..24.--- 2s. October 25427 
Vermont, state, at Bellows Falls... ........-...- October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester.... ........November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence.... _... ... November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic ..........-... .--November 15-19 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The third annual convention of the ninth district of 
Iowa will be held in the Presbyterian Church, Grand 
Junction, October 25-27. 

—aA first announcement is made of the next annual 
convention of the Vermont State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Bellows Falls; October 25-27. 

—Waterville has been appointed as the place of meet- 
ing for the next convention of the Maihe State Sunday- 
school Association, which will hold its sessions, October 
25-27. 

—Delegates to the sixteenth annual convention of 
the State Sunday-school Association of Kansas, to be 
held at Emporia, October 11-13, are offered a one-fare 
rate for the round trip by the Santa Fé and Union Pacific 
Railroads. Governor St. John of Kansas, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Reynolds and the Rey. ©. M. Morton ‘of Illinois, 
will be present and address the convention. Provisions 
have been made in Emporia to accommodate six thou- 
sand persons. The following is the programme for the 
exercises of the convention: Tuesday afternoon : 2:30.— 
Preparatory devotional meeting, Bible reading, song ser- 
vice, and dedication of the new tabernacle. Evening : 
7.30.—Address of welcome and response; addresses by 
noted Sunday-schoo] workers from abroad, and reception 
of fraternal delegates. . Wednesday morning : 8.00.—Bible 
reading and prayer. meeting; reports of the statistical 
secretary, the treasurer, and executive committee ; reports 
from the vice-presidents of districts: (What has been done, 
what left undone, and why); Sunday-school . organiza- 
tion: Its necessity; How it is to be accomplished 
(a) in the state, (6) in the counties, (c) in the school. 
Afternoon ; 2,00,—Prayer service ; Sunday-school teach- 
ing: (a) Who shall teach? (5) What shall be taught? 
(ce) The teacher’s preparation ; (d) Methods: of teaching 
scholars of various ages ; (¢) Relation of the otlier exer- 
cises of the school to the’ teaching. vening: 7.30.— 
Reports from the delegates to the International Conven- 
tion at Toronto ; address on the’ relation of the Sunday- 
school to the family, the church, and the state. T'hursday 
morning : 8.00.—Praise and prayer meeting; election of 
officers and committees for the ensuing year; obstacles to 
greater success in| Sunday-school work, and how to 
remove them; defects in Kansas Sunday-schools, and 
how to remedy them. A/ternoon + 2,00+—-The convention 
will meet in two sections: (1) A children’s meeting and 
song service will be held in the Congregational Church ; 
(2) The regular work of the convention will be carried on 
in the tabernacle. Topics: (a) Teachers’ meetings; 
(6) Sunday-school libraries and papers; (¢) Sanday- 
school finances and collections; (d) How far shall we 
organize other societies in the Sunday-school, namely, 
missionary societies, temperance societies, ete.; (¢) Pecu- 
liar difficulties of country schools considered: Evening : 
7.80.—Farewell praise and prayer meeting. 

—While all the arrangements for the seventeentlf an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school 
Association have not yet been completed, the order of 
exercises can now be indicated with a fair degree of 
completeness abd ‘accuracy. Three sessions will be held 
daily: in the morning ffom)9 A. M. to 12 noon; in the 
afternoon from 2.30 to 5,30,/and in the evening from 
7.30 to 9.30, The afternoon session on Tuesday, October 
18, will commence with a Biblé reading and praise ser- 
vice, conducted by the Rey. A. H. Studebaker, of Har- 
risburg, after which the addresses of welcome, responses, 
and an address on “How to prepare a Sunday-school 
lesson,” by the Rey. Dr. H. Louis Baugher, of Gettys- 





burg, will be delivered. On Tuesday evening a service 





of song will be held, and an address by Professor Little, 
of Carlisle, on “Personal power in teaching,” will be de- 
livered, after which the evening will be given up to 
“Words. of cheer” -from Mr. W. Lee Woodcock, and 
other delegates to the International Convention, The 
Rev. Jesse B. Young will,on Wednesday morning, con- 
duct a normal class drill, the reports of the executive 
committee and of the State secretary will be presented, 
and the consideration of the work in Pennsylvania will be 
taken up. In the afternoon a children’s meeting, con- 
ducted by Professor Baugher and Miss Delia T. Smith, will 
held in Union Hall; and simultaneously with this there 


.| will be four sectional meetings to consider respectively, 


primary class work, intermediate class work, adult class 
work, and the superintendents, each section being con- ' 
ducted by a competent leader. After the reports of the 
sectional leaders are given in, Professor R. B. Mehaffy, 
of Altoona, will consider “Sunday-school music ; how it 
can be made more devotional.” In the evening there 
will be a song service, and an address by the Rev. James 
A. Worden on “The church’s duty to the Sunday- 
school,” The study of the Sunday-school lesson for 
October 28, a general conversational meeting on “Our 
work and its need,” conducted by Mr. 8. W. Clark, and 
an address on “Spiritual earnestness” by the Rev. James 
A.Worden, will occupy the morning session of Thursday. 
In the afternoon there will be three addresses :—“* What 
are our young people reading?” by the Rev. Jesse B, 
Young; “Thorough work,” by the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Hen- 
son; and “ The consecrated teacher,” by Mr. John Wana- 
maker, The exercises of the evening will commence 
with a Bible, reading, “What shall the harvest be?” a 
paper on a subject not yet announced will be presented 
by the Rey. J. W. Langley, after which the session of 
the convention will be brought to an end. 


TEMPERANCE. 


+It is anticipated that at the next meeting of the 
Nebraska Legislature a stringent liquor law will be 
adopted. 

Temperance agitation is going on briskly in Missouri. 
Several additional counties have, since July 4, declared 
for “no license.” 


—From several of the Southern States come reports of 
renewed temperance work. In Georgia, Florida, and 
Texas a strong prohibition sentiment is’ steadily grow- 
ing up. 

—Owing to some flaw in ‘the drafting of the Welsh 
Sunday-closing Bill, there is great uncertainty as ‘to 
whether it can be immediately enforced throughout’ the 
whole of Wales. 

—Out of the hundred and forty-one members present 
at the recent annual dinner of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, forty-nine refused to partake of the wine pro- 
vided, preferring to use aerated waters instead. " ” 





EVANGELISM. 

—At Kiota in Japan, the reading of a single copy 
of St. John’s Gospel led sixty families to renounce idola- 
try. Tu the same country mass-meetings for prayer have 
recently been held, at one of which nearly seven thou- 
sand persons were present. 


—With reference to the visit of King Kalakua of the | 
Sandwich Islands to Great Britain and America, 
The London Christian notes that he and his people, who 
have risen from barbarism to civilization, are a product 
of modern missions. 





GENERAL, 

—Mr. Moody’s seminary at Northfield was opened for 
the fall seasion September 19, with about a hundred and 
fifty students. Mr. Moody has given up his own house 
for the use of the students. 


—Before the adjournment of the (Ecumenical Metho- 
dist Conference, a resolution was adopted proposing to 
hold a second (cumenical Methodist Conference in 
America, six years hence, namely, in 1887. An address 
to Methodists throughout the world was presented by 
Bishop Peck, and adopted by the conference. 

—During last official year the New York Sunday-school 
Association maintained four weekly meetings for the help 
of teachers and Bible students, in various parts of 
New York. This year these classes will be merged into 
a new Bible class, to meet October 1, and every Saturday 
thereafter, in the chapel of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
The Rey. A. F, Schauffler has been appointed conductor 
of the class, which will be carried on after the model of 
the Rev. R. R. Meredith’s Bible class in Boston. » The 
hour of meeting has been fixed at 4 P.M. This arrange- 
ment does not affect the primary teachers’ class conducted 
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by Miss Jenny B. Merrill, which will be 
continued as heretofore. 


—An appropriate memorial of the work 
done by the Second Iowa Methodist State 
Convention is to be found in the official 
Proceedings just issued. This volume, 
which has been edited by the Rev. Dr. 
J. C. W. Coxe, contains much valuable 
information concerning Iowa Methodism, 
and suggestive papers on Temperance Edu- 
cation, The Press, The Pastoral Office, 
Woman’s Work, and Sunday-schools. The 
editing of the report has been carefully 
done, and its type and “ get-up” are corre- 
spondingly good. 

—There is a, timely interest in a note 
from a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-school Union in Michigan, now that so 
many mission Sunday-schools have suffered 
or been broken up from the recent forest 
fires. The missionary tells of work accom- 
plished: “ After organizing a hundred and 
more Sunday-schools, one will have more 
calls to aid in sustaining and interesting 
them than he can possibly respond to. I 
have been greatly encouraged in visiting as 
many as I could, and in finding such fruits. 
Eight years I spent much time and 
labor at a certain place, in what, I was fore- 
warned, would be ‘a fruitless and thank- 
less job.’ Lately I attended the annual 
picnic of the Sunday-school which I suc- 
ceeded in establishing there, and I found 
great and beneficial changes.” 


—In Dakota, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday school Union recently received 
from a lady whom he had met ten months 
before in a distant place, an invitation to 
organize a Sunday-school in a school- 
house just completed in district 53, town- 
ship 142, range 51, section 12, Cass County. 
This was done, and the missionary, in a 
sense, dedicated the school-house by preach- 
ing a sermon in it;—the first ever heard in 
the district, In the afternoon he organized 
another Sunday-school in a farm-house, 
again preaching the first sermon heard in 
that neighborhood, Three new school- 
houses are in course of. erection, or about 
to be built, in that region, in all of which 
the missionary expects to organize Sunday- 
schools and preach. He writes also of a 
tour which he was about to make, in com- 
pany with another missionary along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad,through Dakota 
and into Montana, preaching and planting 
Sunday-schools. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


_—_—_—_—_—_ 


THE PASTOR'S CLASS. 


*( The Rev. J. Max Hark in The Sunday-schoo! World,) 


It isa mistake to expect the pastor to 
teach a class in Sunday-school. That is, 
to expect it always and as a regular thing 
is a mistake. Yet sometimes it may be 
just the right thing, the best thing, for the 
pastor to do, and a means of blessing and 
grace for the whole school, At least it 
proved to be so in one instance that came 
ander my own observation. 

The superintendent of a certain Sunday- 
school, whieh was well organized and had 
an excellent corps of teachers and officers, 
repeatedly had that old and troublesome 
question thrust before him, What shall be 
done with the “bad boys”? It was no 
new question in Sunday-school work. He 
had heard it asked and discussed over and 
over again at dozens of conventions and 
conferences. But it had never appeared 
as important to him as it did now since he 
had charge of that particular work. Every 
Sunday he had to notice how a whole 
class was made semi-turbulent and kept 
inattentive by the sly, mischievous pranks 
of the boy at the end of the bench. He 
perceived repeatedly how infectious this 


come demoralized,—strange how much a 
gloomy, rainy day conduces to this, through 
the subtle influence of two or three such 
boys in opposite parts of thé room. The 
good order and attention that prevailed 
would sometimes be utterly destroyed in 
leas than fifteen minutes; and from two or 
three pairs of mischievous hands the rest- 
lessness would spread to fifty or a hundred, 
like some unseen magnetic force ; two or 
three pairs of eyes, sparkling, twinkling, 
and brimming over with fun, would com- 
municate their spirit to scores, and soon 
have it reflected on dimpled cheeks and in 
dancing glatices all over the hall. First 
one teacher would come to him and plead- 
ingly ask, “ Won’t you please speak to 
Tommy Jones? He keeps my whole class 
in disorder with his tricks; and I cannot 
do anything with him.” But all the speak- 

ing to him in the world did not seem to 
have the desired effect. The next Sunday 
another teacher would say, “Indeed, Mr. 
A., Johnny Smith must be taken out of 
my class. He is spoiling all the rest of 
my scholars. I would have a splendid 
class if it were not for him.” . But Johnny 
did not seem to fit into any other ; nor did 
any of the other teachers seem inclined to 
have their classes spoiled by taking him, 
The third Sunday still another would per- 
haps come, all disheartened and disgusted : 
“T am going to resign my class, Mr.A. It 
seéms impossible for me to keep them 
under control so jong as Jimmy Brown 
remains in it.” 


What was the poor superintendent to do? 
He too felt almost like resigning in despair. 

He had tried all the variety of remedial 
means suggested at conventions by “ expe- 
rienced teachers” and “ leading Sunday- 
school workers of the country ;”’ but seem- 
ingly all in vain. In his trouble he went 
to the pastor and stated the case to him, 
After a long consultation they agreed upon 
a plan that they would try. 

Next Sunday, after the usual opening 
exerciser, it was announced that Mr. B., 
the pastor, intended forming a new class of 
boys, which he would teach himself. It 
was to be distinguished by the name of 
The Pastor’s, Class, and Mr. B, was going 
to pick out of the whole school the boys he 
wanted to belong to it, Then he went 
carefully through the room and selected 
some six boys out of different classes, They 
happened to be Masters Thomas Jones, 
John Smith, James Brown and Co. “ For,” 
said he, as he chose them, “I want bright, 
attentive and good boys in my class!” 

The teachers with thankful hearts looked 
at one another, but could not explain it. 
The scholars also looked at one another 
and smiled significantly, but not without 
surprise. The pastor's chosen ones felt 
highly honored, a little proud perhaps, 
that Mr. B. had such a good opinion of 
them, and though already half believing 
themselves wurthy of it, determined to 
show themselves quite worthy in the 
future. 

The “Pastor's Class” was assigned to 
the choicest corner in the whole room, and 
as soon as it was organized and settled Mr. 
B, said, “‘ Now, boys, I want to tell you my 
plan. I want this to be the model class of 
our whole school, the class to which all the 
others shall look up and whose example 
they may follow. In the general reviews 
I want it to be the brightest and promptest 
in its answers. In its behavior to be the 
most respectful, attentive, and orderly, In 
fact, a pattern for the reat to imitate in all 
things. Are you agreed to it, and will 
you help me?” An enthusiastic “Yes, 
sir!” was the unanimous reply. Itis true 
sometimes they would almost forget their 
promise; but then Mr. B. need only say, 
“Boys, I hope you will not make me 
ashamed of my choice of you for the Pas- 
tor’s Class,” or “TI hope you will not make 





spirit is; how the whole school would be- 








riably remembered the dignity of their 
position, and their reputation and honor 
that were at stake. Probably the natural 
respect they had for their teacher, as being 
“the minister,” helped not a little to 
restrain them and put them on their 
good behavior. At all events, from the 
day that class was organized the question 
to which it owed its origin no longer con- 
fronted the superintendent of that school. 
The “ Pastor’s Class” really was and re- 
mained the model class. And as often as 
a germ of troublesomeness was developed, 
he was “ promoted” straightway to that 
class, and was speedily cured. Then, like 
the early apostolic church, had the school 
rest and was edified; and “ walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
m3 Ghost, was So aitiiy Ps 


BUSIN ESS DEPARTMEN .. 


A correct statement of the cireulation of The 
Junday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 42,000 
copies. Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate 
for ordinary adwertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
vate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 


in addition to the issue for subscriders. 


If you want to buy a Sunday-school 
Library, do not fail to see D. R. Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue. It will save 
you mopey. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY 
FOR $15.00. 
In 5 vols., quarto, cloth. 
Or the same in leather, - - 
Or in 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, - - 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 8 vols. 
Mosheim’s Charch History................ 
Hodge's Outlines of Theology............ 
D’Aubigne’s Reformation. 5 vols. 

Do. Deo. in one vol.... 
—- —- in Time of Calvin. 8 vols. 
Horne’s Introduction to Bible........... 
Pool’s Commentary on Bible. 3 vols... 7 50 
Dr. MeCosh’s Works. 5 vols., 8vo.......... 10 00 
HMagh Miller’s Life and Works. 12 vols. 18 00 
Dr. Guthrie’s Life and Works. 11 vols. 15 00 





$20.00 





Byle’s Notes on Gospels. 7 vols. 10 50 
A. LL. ©. E. Library. 55 vols.............i.... 40™ 
Olive Library. 40 vols. ................-----... 25 00 
Works of Jonathan Edwards. 4 vols ... 6 00 
Charnock on the Attributes................ 3 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


____ 530 BROADWAY, NEW } YORK. 


Revised New Test laments 


“OXFORD EDITIONS.” 








The “Oxford” University Press has issued three 
editions of the Revised New Testament, suitable for 
Sunday-schools and Church use. Prices, 1éc., 20c., 25c., 
5c,, Oe. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


Half Year at Kronckton. 


An intensely interesting Story of 
School-boy Life. By Margaret 
ees d author of » "Bin Little 
‘eppers, «80 As by Fire,’ ete, 
Price, : $1.25 





D, Lorurop & Co., PUBLISHERS, BosTON 
E.P.ROE’S LONG-DEFERRED STORY 


WITHOUT A HOME 


Will be published early in October, An 
edition of 20,000 copies is now printing, 
to fill orders received in advance of pub-| » 
lication. 

DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 











me ashamed of my class,” and they inva- 


Publishers, New York. 
Uliguatterly Tasued is 


, found in The Scholars’ 


for special use, are printea during these months | 4 P 


20.00 


ZDUCATIONAL, 





Bia tuentay Bo FameeyT a) ACADEMY Ty carl 
college ee for 4 
oe si ie for youn ladies ; neh ; 
German. The situation is healthy od weentlin; the 
home, comfortable; the hor Ne Special 
terms for ministers and candidates. 
H.D. GREGORY. A. M.. Ph. D.. Blairstown, N. J. 
CLASSICAL ae oe 
247. 8S. Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Sept. 12th. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 
During the past year, 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the graduates of the Bryant & 3a Col- 
lege, 108 South Tenth Street, Pulladelphiast has | been 

greatly in excess of the supply: % hg of —— 
fion in this institution is practical a= ee 
po women for business. Garefal individual training; 

corps of experienced instructors; tasur passed 

facil es; students can begin at any ims. Illustrated 
circulars tree. 




















REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 
lished in 1844. Prepares 
and torbusiness. References: Dr. 
e@ Faculty-of Prineeton hg 
Rev. ‘A. G. CHAMBERS. ncipal. 
Penn, from Phi 
care of Friends (orthodox in ine 
lars. on par 
THOMAS 5 CHASE, LL.D... 
Linen SEMINARY, § Satasai , New Jer 
Languages, Music, ew Send for staisge 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 
AT tgp sini Vite cb © shel JERSEY, 
Both sexes. iber 1. Fits for College or 
penses 
ay. he J Aveny. A. i Brin 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 
t. t, West Phi 
ee RSJ A.  BOCARDUS, Prinoipal. 
Pennsylvania Mi Military Academy, 


and boys for 
the best coll zines, Re 
McCosh and 
sverford 0 om ge, Haverford Coll lege P. 6., Pa., on 
Iphia. Under 
di 
address Prot. A. C. fh 
ERKINS. Secretar 
d Drawing. Ex 
Home nat for Chestnut Ladies. Ninth year 
Chester, Pa. ns September 14.) Civil Engineeri 
a ae {Ope aor ng 








con 
I 
his, or. Btyea aye *er ATTY Pres't” 
1841. MAPLEWOOD 188i. 


Muns.coffers IRA Ae re ADVANTAGES ime loce: 


ie J on oF dress Rev. 
SPEAR, Prine Peineipal 

‘AM ‘AMERICAN N KINDERGARTEN.—Norma 
others and teachers, will reopen 3, at 33 
an at, Emily M.Coe, pri ripen and Gorietnator of Amer. 
Kindergarten he ne also ltor of 
ndergarden M A = om x B.—This is the 

most poe system now in use. 


E.scuren ann” ORATORY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

———_ Bigg -d- and Raw Me wee ggand in — 

Vaice,  nunelation yt gy Acton te Ae aL ap ication to to 


ing 
fared tare 1875 Grants Diplomas F Fall ‘Term, 
October 3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
rene is a one on » 18 gies 5 r=*.3' ot 
pna Classical. 


& 
lish, mii 
8. Ni and Acade- 


ames colleges. "N 
w protons ya 
Shocetontes; mmaniah b ro nee f 
yeas Pp Ae P cr, mane af 


itttle bo “3° ¥~ ~ A m pad ted 
(Yale Ooi lege), A. M., Prin., Concordville, Del, Co., Pa. 
LOT AH ‘HOUSE. — Candidates for Priests’ 

ea a for wen Annual term 2 


e Rev. 
aha tin sian ion, Wa Waa me o ae 


Ms, LA DIES, GH Wal Walnuts, Philed’s willreg reopen 


for the Fall session, Sen 
mail. Send for a circniar, 
ppd anew, Se a oy aaa 


SHORTHAND satan se 


South Jersey institute, 


BrIperTon, N.J. Both Sexes. Climate mild. Ver 
healthy. Instruction thorough, H. K. Trask , Prin. 








isd one 


 dhaeiaaad wakkabt 








DUCATIONAL Visitor. Sample copy Bog Cen- 
tral Educational Bureau, | Chestnut St., Phila. 


TaN 


Of the New 





te Students of 
MUSIC. 
oh ® NEW CALENDAR 
RV A’ 


¥ and 
eo! ay is ee ae Apply to 
 TOURJEE, Music Hatt, Boston; Mass. 


Employment { for Females. . 


I Em a limited number of kotelligent and quergetic 
female canvassers. Work light and agreeable, with 


an Cppostanity to to earn WNELL wreeky w me ree 


Six Special Offers to Book-bu ers, News- 
tREE. Pope a and Friends of Youn 
le. B. WARREN, P.M., Varna.’ 


RUG PATTERNS! Agents wanted... For clr- 


address with stamp, 
E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine, 








A& ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


$100 to $300 per Month to Agents. 


A new NOVEL men pA oat Oe. 5 SaSiopenennte to 
business men. For 
H. W. PAMPHILON, » Bond s New York City. 


A GENTS WANTED fo 
Life of JAMES A GARFIELD 


Com Si Betwy| his 8 hes and writin 750 
Steel por its for or framing Sree, A Gorton & Pie 


AC El NTS fos senvicks ANB 


ASSASSINATION Of OUr MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


GARFIELD 


ith the Rey. Dr. Draper of New York. This with our 
anual of American Progress. Six Books in one. 

n A No. 1 Work for Home, Library, or Counting 
House. E. B. TREAT, 757 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


GARFIELD’S ,UNERAL 


ods insnonpamoeee phoLograpbi vi views. 

















be Ceo dlena oO. 








re eae Oe 
for postage. 


= z ; SDE FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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ATALOGUE OF LI- 
BRARY BOOKS 


Wonderfully Cheap. 


D. R. NIVER, Ausany, N. Y. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


This is the most complete book in the market, 
containing 500 es, with ten illustrations, including 
portraits Sf Garfield, his wife and mother, Arthur 
uiteau. Also engravin showing Garfield’s home 
a Mentor, Elbero: n Cottage where he died, Charts 
showi ng his pulse, “reapira ion, and temperature from 
the day he was shot till his death. A containing 
an engraving of the last letter ever written by him to 
his mother. It ce peg sp pages beataeme’, = 
and nd. Sent by mail it- paid, 
AGENTS ae 9 “whom we offer, per cent, 
nt Address, 


. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 
P oO. Box ‘267, % gael STREET, NEW YORK. 


WANTED AGENTS, Send £0 oe enn, tor 2 
r of el Steel Portra,ts. 


——Y fomenton ¥ on of GARFIELD and WIFE 


er 


Retall 25 35 ison enaiy Genuine Steel Mngrevings. 
F. kL. ay yimiehty «& ae yoni ogists Ind. 


‘LIFE OF “GARFIELD! 





Re b ide eg cepnes meen dan ot 
on and foforlife; wonderfa inaton 
his heroic ‘le for life ; wonderful med! wmode 


ment; blood-po g ; removal to Elberon ; Heath, 
te. Profusly itlustrated. Bplendid portrait of 
¢ ia wif  sbeneof the shooting ; 


Garfi 8 

the on -¢ Guiteau in ie cell; the 8, 
and oe é and authentic 
work, ‘ortu: ta first in the field 
with th ik quick. 


‘Oui 
HUBBARD BROS, 1 BOs “apenk Be Phlindclonia. 


WHBSTER. 





Get The Standard. 


ABRIDGED, 


GET Vrerre seats, is, ,000 Words, 
and a New 
be ictionary 
THE“ authority "tn the Gov't Printing 
—32,000 copies in Public 
Schodiseale 20 times as large 
e sale of any other. 
BES in Definitions, Pronuncia- 
Best 4 FAMILIES 
and r SCHOOLS. 
_ Published by @. ac. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass- 
we CENTS teJAN.1. 
THE CHICAGO. 
WEEKLY NEWS 


, Synonyms, 
Ten es. 
will be sent 
an Deh id 








Thee. araaitans 


Chicago Weekly N 
Chisago, Tiithois. 


| IBRARIES EXCHANGED. 


te a no Seley. ane almost no 
You y freight and a 


Pama. re anibaae hen giving 


100 be Dooke font nt +o all in goss condition. 
s Row ky 


NCHELL 
Pabtsbers, Booksellers n School and 


d Dealers 
se ee Supplies, 63 tere 65 oS Washington St., Chicago. 
reul. ars. 


FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 

Possesses al food properti 

leious Joy] a “he greatest wanhtive ae hs ay Su. 

perior to Wheat Meal or Graham Flour—Does 

pec ak an oeeee bran pad aE teats tegiacetinle hask 

ot the 

gold at at i reago e Manufactured only by the 

casonable Pesan N. Y. Send for8 page 


4 Re Peo 36 Ghathans St: pat, Boston, 
eo. R. R. Beardsley, A aS 8t., ‘New » Bd = K City. 
eae Sion, soba inte Bt. a nlsasipbie 
and Rickerson, 145 River St., Troy, N 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


BEPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 











BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION. 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. Samples, 5 cents each. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
7S Cheathut 41,, Palladeiph a, Pe, 





NEW BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING ~SOGIET Y. 
Harold Dorsey's Fe ortune. 


By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS, - Price, $125 


The Pacific Culifornia says of this book: “ It is.one of the healthiest books we have read 
for a long time. . The Gourverstiona} Publishing Society, Boston, have done real service 
to religion and humanity by publishing this book.” 

: “The f of ay 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES notices it as follows 
Dwinell Chellis rarely gives us an uninteresting book. In HAROLD DoRSEY’s FORTUNE we 


have a bright and stimulating book for boys, The atmosphere,of this story is bracing and 
healthful.” a 


“A good book for the Sunday-school library.”—Zion’s Herald, 
“A wholesomé, helpful story for boys.”—N. Y. Observer: 
pat Send orders to 


GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent, Congregational House, Boston. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the Intermational Leason Committee, by 


H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times., ‘Price, bound in Cloth, with fine 
steel portrait, $1.00. 











A pastor, supermtendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself & more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise dent did; and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is hel@*by those who have reviewed it. | 


From The New York Tribune. CBA gence with which Mr, Hevén was liberally 
endowed.” 


From John E. Searles, Jr. late in of the exeou- 
tive committee of the ‘ Con- 
vention, - 
“This book « should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every nday-school 
worker in the Tana. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
day-school,’ he worth meny a the price of 
rintendent and teacher who is 
ng eld while every worker in ‘A 
Bunday-school’ will also be practically helped 
by. e caagter on that to vanced workers 
and all d toi the efficiency of their 
| on ae and Fel 
centre of in k is worthy 
alike of “its subject and author. Tv ‘know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.” 


From The shed poeadegity tetanic 2 

" is, the book igsues of 

fay Eat Mo cetaed tent cihttass 
ers and more co 

From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“ His methodsof working, which were nal and 
effective, are minutely»described by M Mr. mbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, aa well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“ The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book 4 all Sunday school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any Co! n 
in 1ife, or any community, whe could not find 
we his guidance, and ground for his encouragement 

in the labors and successes of this most faithful and 
effective toller in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
a most A, 4. book. It is replete in just ry 
itn, praca ad gouty rgd fomgavon Senne 
ain, a on 

P mast palead jad mound in teac' ‘the young, 


From The pum Courant. 

“ The volnme is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness P nnend engages = 
a the attention to the narrativefrom beginni 


. The story is one that will be of ger how ow t whereth As bett t 
ona it is ‘likely from its manner and substance to se- ¢ know 'n ' a volume bet w h 
reading by thesu te of our Sabbath achools. 
eure the wide perusal lt deserves.” ‘A didactic eee Monat a superintendent 


t 
From The New. York Observer. a to be is well, bnt. the exhibition of the wes 


dent in his life is . Others t 
He was indeed a model supérintendent, and this pn ee ge be load tar tuts. beck, We 
book tells how he becamesuch : it exhibits his methods guper’ be y, 
avd gives, besides the precise forms and exercises commend ie ig all of our ere as. one worth owning 
which he used Edited sb ably aud intelligently. and tudy 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 


volume will be widely useful.’ . agora yn mca 


“MF. Aba ‘ag 2] a man 0 vty and power Jz 
From Pipa yan . man presen n 
pee Ra x0 nose en 4 superintendent. -f- 


Th 


view makes his biog- 
Faphy of ¥ of value foal all as ~ 4 oe 


bt to be in e school workers, 


“The book be 
pen otf while, if some means could 


devised. by 





a aware a inward ena aS Romnest Javmenia poral , a 

p< nw diges' e effect cou ° Prom Our ey ‘ahi, Deyn (United Brethren.) 
ingespecially happy and favorable to all good.” epciate Spde isito en what a Sun- 
From The pees and Chronicle, New York. day v- rniten: ee Ca dent netually 

mn We bandly snow of pro volume ice tthe yori was. “Tt wwritten th a vie, and 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice e me’ rich in ev vs ip Guenenled super- 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified intendents an teachers. wa 
Sent by mail oi. zeceipt of its price, $1.00. Address, 


J OHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 





NINE DAILY PAPERS, 


WITH THE ABRIDGED PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND S.S. ASSEMBLY, | 


JUST HELD AT 





FRAMINGHAM, MASS. (Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Conductor), | - 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 


FIFTY CENTS. 
EBEN SHUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHOICE AN ECDOTES, 


ADDRESS ALL. ORDERS TO 








ANALOGIES, SIMILES, etc., 
ILLUSTRATING 


750 
FSO: row vinous parts Be 


Bound in one volume, and called THE CABINET OF TLLUSTRATIONS. 


Vol. 1. 384 pages. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 








HOWARD GANNETT, Pus.isHer, Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, 





“What will 
TARRANT’S SELTZER: APERIENT 
cure?” asks the sufferer from a multitude of: 


diseases. 
We Anayres: It will remove from thesystem the active 
won't woes d Me ere en | cl ca is belt ta. Tt 
won't mend a used in nor close a ; 
will r dane. roa may much good. try 
Re nh y see ee ira Seiko 








PIANOFORT! 


TONE, TOUCH, ue OHA 


Nos. 204 ond % = West Baltimore eg a pe geet 
12 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


CD an AND DURA- 
NABE & co 





HOOK & HASTINGS, 


pins mari ret ot. ara ‘topo 


vom, Brockiyey and of 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


attention © 
yle a PARLOR OF 
trom 






A newt 
prices 


~ +d hee gh to enh 


“CARMEL 6 AP 


one f 8 Of) fn 
Is m a t eechusaty ¢ pure, and sulted to 





Peat at ‘ “fort may be it's 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 

Winds aan plone a itself, “A” 

sah og tty 





“Make Hens Lay. 





ving in try, oon re tbat thes spat at th e roves 

pk that Pheer bares Powd iti 
a reridan’s Condition Powders, 
one gelaes + aaphabhpeaatab 

or sent by 

pet _ 8. JOHN = poston, Masa, 
every wv. to sell y 

Agents in 
Ww CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 

of our late 
PRESIDENT ae HIS WIFE. 
bestevertaken. Each the Presi- 


The 
a t's Latosre. h. Sam Leb Ss Gomte one 
Print pW. 5. BAMER, Bufialo, N. Y. 


Plots: Fe pl 











300 ia aus ait pes Se A 
r ums : 
dress J 5.0G LVIE & CO., asi ps 


Cuil © Mt, fe! 


Name Stamps with Ingeutbie ro mail. 
wows ted Ribbon and Ruabbe 
GOLDSBOROUGH, TD Cheatnat ek. . > 
ih ordering goeds,or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, yeu will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisemént in The Sunday School Times. 











SR ceca R RIPE - ~ = es ss 
So eee ae ee 








i ia eta 7 See a eS ee eS SES Sg Se SS o3 
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PUBLISHER'S. DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS. OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a 








zonpeneees oricence atocats Se 7.20 
enatt me sale. Orders Sat 


$ 


ae ay leaf tor each 
and 
“hehe requiring 


than 109 copiga i aie @ rate. 
F less than one nth, 


GREAT “BRITAIN, 
5H + rere 
Rtas ued ata 


"all the p 
tw step TDI 


not taken 





each hudertion atan 


ions or Adv smnente 


be addr 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 








q DR. WaR ‘Ss 
CORALINE CORSETS. 
BONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly ety | to horn 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid forevery co 

set in which the Coraline 

breaks with six months’ 
ordin: wear. It is elas- 

tic, pliable. and very com- 

fortable, and is not aftect- 

= whee cold, heat, or moist- 


nage by mee for Men) 
Hip + Corals ralibe om Flexible bie 


For sale by } mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 
372 Broad 


cord. WARNER BRO’S, way, N.Y. 





THE 
gai? 
ad 
nicss 


our Colored Designs for Sunday School use. 


Send for a circular containing their opinions and adescription of the Designs. 


Providence Lithograph Co. Providence, R.I. 


/ 


Les> oQn Have highly endorsed 





Staten Island Fanc -y Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFIces: 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St., cor 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


With an one ot fifty years and facilities unequaled pe by & other Establishment, we may justly 


claim to be the 


t Dyeing Establishment in this countr 


es Cleaned or Dyed in a superior 


manner. Gentlemen's Coats, Pants, and Vests Dyed wi hout taking a ort. Also cleaned and pressed by 
ns 


experienced Busbelmen and Ferummed within ae) days. Lace Curta 


and peturned by omer orn 


autifully cleaned. Goods received 
BARRE ) ', NEPHEWS, & CO. 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can ue Vegetables be obtained. 


THE CHAR 
been substantia’ tea 


CTER OF LANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
iond all question. 


They are the STAN DARD for quality. 
Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 


tivation 
Seeds 
Catal 
trade 
{Founded 1784,} 


= 90, 000. 


50 cents, 85 cents. 
INGRAINS. < 6 centa, of conta, 


aWHLTON ana mogue 
GS in great vi ede 


APESTRY 
BRURSRIA : 
LINOLEUM, LIG 


UGRERVE L. KNIGHT, 1mm Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


sent by mail. Drop usa postal card for prices and 


e. 
prices to dealers on a. 
PATS LAND 
Zi and 28. ast St. Mi hlindelph a. 


NEW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


tS conte, “Lao. BODY $1.35 to $1.75. 
conte, BRUSSELS. : 


MS. Go od Value, at all prices. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT'S VEST POCKET RECORD 


FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE ; 


OCUNTAINING ATTENDANCE, CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., ARRANGED TO 
SHOW TWO YEARS’ RECORDS ON OPPOSITE PAGES, THUS 


ALWAYS ALLOWING A 


COMPARISON OF THE 


PRESENT YEAR WITH THE PAST. 
PRICE, ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


EBEN SHUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 





DEST WHEAT 
3 LANDS ane coun on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R, 


ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN<188!. 


Low Prices; LONG Time? REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION; ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Act. 


_ St. Paut, MINN. 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 





StND WirvoutGuance | 


“Bamples of K 5 a 36-page pamphlet, giving 
Rules and Designs o Kaitting & Silk Stockin nag 
Money Purses dies’ Caps, Laces, eto., will mailed te 


any address on receipt of 6 ah Py iy stamps or money. 
-2 OF, S59 B NOG). 


_ THE BTA. Bit 


Lowest prices ever known 
Et es 
QUR $I5 
at Pare Reduoed Peo price. 
. vetoes ae 
a ee 
3. iA 





oi 
" + POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCI 


rl L BM CLEES& CO: 
| 1026 ARCH St PHILADELPHIA) 


Unseereereroen od ee ee 
Roofing Felta, "| Slate Mantels, 
Sheathing, entirely new 
Roofing Piteh; designs and 
Slate Flour. a wl Tae 
Low down all shades, rea: 
Grates, , 
Heaters and 
anges, 
a@ Circulars free. 
ILLIS BARTLETT, A 











Ww nt, 
aa 20 South Second St., Philadelph Pa 
Send 7 cents fer a sample cepy Scholar’s Quarterly. 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


It Contains the full hatoey 0 of his noble and eventful 
life an nation. "Millions of of your 
are Saake r this book. The best chance your 
life to make money. Beware of “ catchpenny ” imita 
tions. This is the only re and fully illustrated 
life of our martyred President. Seud for circulars 
and extra terms to agents. Address 

ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVEEXWHERE, (0 
sell the best Famfly 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knita 
pair of stockings with heel and toe complete, in 20 
nares It will also knit agreat variety of fancy work 
‘or which there is always a ready market. Send for 
ohchiar and terms to THE TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., Sip earn St., ‘ge, Mass. 


at aching ta Ni. “hous SEOLD 
4 nifoLe up ~ ry = maine at *sieo. 
v < Dourstic ScaLeCo., Cincianad, 


"PA SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Christian Herald, 


an illustrated weekly paper, with verdatim reports sd 
TALMAGE’S and SPURGEON’S 


sermons every week, will be sent to any address 
from Oct. rst to Dec. a1st 1881, on receipt of 


TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 
Address, MANAGER, 63 Bible House.New York. 


AS. A. GARFIELD'S 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT 


"FE: E.. 


Address J. E. SHEPARD & CO., 
8t. Lonis, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 


(BARLOW'S | “esha 
INDIGO BLUE! zs N. Second St., Phila., OP. | 


BRANSON: KNITTER 


Fer Manufacturing or F. i 
either with or without steam power. Over 3000 in use, 
and acknowledged to be all that is claimed for it, and 
without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


——— 


MY FRIEND. 
{K.A.8., in The Churchman.) 
I love my friend the more that she, 
With mind and heart true-centred, 
Loves God and goodness more than me— 
His kingdom here has entered. 


If Eshould say to her, ‘‘ Dear friend, 
For my sake do this favor,” 

Her willing hands their aid would lend, 
However hard the labor. 


But if one asked her “in His name” 
To do some deed of blessing, 
A gleam of joy her eyes would flame, 
er saintliness expressing. 


Her life was stored with earthly good, 
Wrapped: warm in love and pleasure, 
Till death, in early womanhood, 
Called home her heart's chief treasure. 


Then, one by one, the dear things went 
That made so fair a structure, 

And life-long ties, so quickly rent, 
Made agonizing rupture, 


Henceforth for her the days mean toil 
Her nights bring no glad morrow ; 
But only craven souls recoil 
When God sends work and sorrow, 


All through the sadness of her face 
One sees, as in a vision, 

The heaven-born, the tender grace, 
Of lovingest submission. 


Had outward things for her gone fair. 
Had duty’s trump not sounded, 
And summoned her to do and bear— 
' Had grace so much abounded ? 


That all she misses God has still 
In safest, tenderest keeping ; 

That she can trust his perfect will— 
This knowledge stills her weeping. 


And so, my patient friend, through you 
God ministers to others ; 

Both what you are and what you do 
Is help to Christ’s weak brothers. 


THE IDEA OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


[President Daniel C. a pe North American 


The disciplinary method of a college calls 
for men of iano social, menta!, moral, and 
religious character, for they are to be con- 
cerned in molding the dispositions of young 
men, and in forming their habits at a most 
critical period of life, when the parent re- 
laxes his authority and the youth has not 
learned to govern himself. It requires as 
professors those who were born to be teach- 
ers, who delight to deal with youthful 
minds, to inspire them with lofty motives, 

to train imap the best mye to eman- 
cipate them from the slave sloth, to 
set before them noble examp a to cherish 
their faith. The lessons to be inculeated 
during a college course include obedience 
to recognized authority, the performance 
of appointed tasks, punctuality in meeting 
all engagements, and the development of 
physical vigor, as well as the acquisition of 
positive i and the clear expres- 
sion of thou Such discipline admits 
of little rire al but restraints, if wisely 
adjusted, are found to be as welcome to 
the scholar.as they are’to the athlete. 


University methods, assuming that the 
students have already received this earlier 
discipline, that they are in earnest in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and that their 
characters are nearly formed, require less 
rigid processes of ueation. Opportuni- 
ties, advan , assistance, are freely pro- 
vided, but the benefit derived from them 
must depend upon the individual. He 
may fail of his dégree at the end of his 
course, but his daily deficiencies will not 
be charged against him. He may forfeit 
the confidence of his teachers, or even his 
membership in the university ; he may fail 
to equip himself for his chosen career ; but 
he will not be forced to learn his lesson or 
subjected to petty penalties. He must 
meet as he does in life the rewards of his 
own conduct. Nor will he be kept back 
by the neglect or dullness of his comrades. 

he fleetest of foot may travel as he will, 
without being hindered by those who are 
fettered. 


It is clear that, while universities require 
as professors many good teachers, they also 
afford careers for minds of a different order. 
Men who have no skill in training youthful 
students, who have no sympathy with their 
difficulties and no patience in the requisite 
routine of collegiate instruction, may yet 
be most serviceable in the prosecution of 
scientific research, and very capable of giv- 
ing aid to those ‘who are already strong 
enough to walk alone. There is a sense in 
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is the original iaveéstigator. “His methods 
are not adapted to beginners: His follow- 
ers may be few. But if his mind is endowed 
with. rare. qualities which have been 
assiduously cultivated under favorable cir- 
cumstances, he will exert a powerful influ- 
ence ‘upon those who are able to follow 
him ;, he-will incite his fellow-teachers to 
constant activity; he will draw around him 
other superior minds; he will bring endur- 
ing renown to the university of which he 
is a member. 


It is not enough that a university should 
have an able staff of professors, but they 
must have the opportunity to do the very 
best work of which they are capable. Leis- 
ure is ofte of these conditions—not idleness 
nor dissipation, but that frequent release 
from appointed duties which brings with 
it repose and opportunity for unobserved 
work, Severe and abstract thinking de- 
mands freedom from interruption—time to 
gather up and reflect upon accumulated 
thoughts in order to perceive what new 
relations may be discovered among them. 
Writing’ for publication requires a’ great 
deal of labor. A scholar may be hard at 
work when he seems to be doing nothing; 
whut is called absence of mind may be the 
opposite ; it may be a separation of the 
intellectual faculties from the outside world 
and their concentration upon ideas. The 
story of Newton’s forgetfulness as to 
whether he had dined or not, often repeat- 
ed of other scholars, is a natural illustra- 
tion of that indifference to physical circum- 
stances whieh: may mark ‘a scholar in 
command of all his forces, as it does.a 
general on the field. 

Service is quite as important as leisure 
to the scholar. He must be required to 
keep his armor polished and his muscles 
pliant.. Regular duties, exacted of him in 
some position of responsibility, will coun- 
teract the mortal tendency to indifference 
and sloth, and to misdirected refleetion. 
Of all the forms of service which a scholar 
can render, none tends to keep him brighter 
than contact with young, bright mimds. 
Their enthusiasm, their curiosity, ‘their 
ambition, will wake him up, ifhe is sleepy, 
or else desert him altogether; A company 
of learned men, free from responsibility as 
teachers, may form an.academy of sciences ; 
but they will not make a university. 





MEANINGS.OF FHE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


[From Dean Stanley’s Christian Institutions.] 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
certainly, as its name of “ Eucharist” im- 
plies, as it is called in the English com- 
munion serviee; ‘a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.” It is this which makes us 
say in a part of the service which belongs 
to.its most ancient fragments, “It is very 
meet, right, and our bounden duty, that 
we should at-all times, aod in all laces, 
but chiefly now, give thanks to Thee.” 
And in the ancient services of the Church, 
of which only a very slight trace remains 
ivour own, or’ in any ‘church ‘now, this 
thanksgiving-was yet-fugther expressed. by 
the Ghristian people “brifging to the table 
the loaves of *bréad and the Ctips of wine, 
as samples. of the fruits of the earth, for 
which every day and. hour of their lives 
they wish to express their gratitude. In 
the English Church this is indicated only 
by the Few words where in the prayer for 
the Church militant we say, ‘“‘ We (that is, 
not the clergyman, but the people) offer 
unto Thee.gupoblations.” In the Roman 
Church,"this and’ this Only was what was 
originally meant by the sacrifice, the host, 
or offering; not a dead corpse, but the 
daily bread and wine of our earthly sub- 
stance, offered not by the priest, but by the 
whole Christian congregation; as an ex- 
pression of their thankfulness for the gra- 
cious kindness of God our Father in beau- 
tiful and bountiful creation. 

It is true that in a later part of the ser- 
vice, the bread and wine are made to rep- 
resent, a8 in the Last Supper, the body 
and blood, that is, the inmost spirit of the 
dying Redeemer. But at the time of the 
seryice when inthe ancient liturgies they 
were offered “by the congregation and by 
the minister, and when they were called 
by the name of “‘saerificé”’ or “victim,” 
they represented only the natural products 
of the earth. It was as «if the early 
Chureh had meant to say, “In pagan 
and Jewish times there were human sacri- 
fices, animal sacrifices. In Christian times 
this has ceased: we wish to express to God 
our thankfulness for the daily bread that 
strengthens man’s heart, and the wine that 
makes glad our hearts; and we express 
our gratitude by bringing our bread and 





wine for the comm6n enj pt and joint 
participation of the whole Ohfstian com- 
munity.” 

This brings us tothe second idea of sac- 
rifice, that is, the rendering of acts of kind- 
ness to our brethren. The offering, the 
contribution of bread and: wine which 
formed the original sacrifice or offering of 
the Eucharist, essentially partook of this 
idea, because the Eucharist in those early 
times was the common festive gathering of 
rich and poor in the same social meal, to 
which, as Saint Paul enjoined, every one 
was to bring his portion. And further, 
with this practice, of which almost all 
traces have disappeared from all modern 
modes of administering the Lord’s Supper, 
there was united, from the earliest times, 
the practice of collecting alms and contri- 
butions for the r, at the time when 
our Christian communion and fellowship 
with each other is most impressed upon us. 
This is the practice which is called, in the 
English Church and others, the offertory, 
that is, the offerings, and which is urged 
upon us in the most moving passages that 
can be drawn from the Scripture to stir up 
our Christian compassion. Here again, it 
is clear that the sacrifice, the offering, is 
not made by the priest, not by the minis- 
ter, but by the congregation. It is not 
the clergy who give alms or offerings for 
the people; it is the people who bring 
alms or offerings for one another or for the 
clergy. They make these sacrifices from 
their own substance, and in those sacrifi- 
ces, so far as they come from a willing and 
bountiful heart, God is well pleased. 

The service of the sacrament, in what- 
ever form, expresses the sacrifice, the dedi- 
cation of ourselves. Even if there were not 
words to set this forth, it could not be other- 
wise. Every serious communicant does at 
least for the moment intend to declare his 
resolution to lead a new life and abandon 
his evilself. But in the English Reformed 
Church, this, the highest form of sacrifice, 
is, and was formerly much more than in 
the present form, brought out much more 
strongly than either in the Roman Church 
or in most other Protestantchurches. There 
is a solemn prayer at the close of the service, 
in which it issaid, “‘ Here we offer and pre- 
sent unto thee ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice unto Thee.”’ Butin the First Re- 
formed Prayer Book of Edward VI., this 
true spiritual Protestant sacrifice was even 
still more forcibly expressed, for this dedica- 
tion of ourselyes was not as now, atthe close 
of the service, but was introduced into the 
very heart of the consecration prayer, and 
made the chief and turning-point. of the 
whole liturgy. It was this on which so 
much stress was always laid by one of the 
profoundest scholars and most devout men 
of our time, of whom one of his friends 
used to say that he was essentially a litur- 

ical Christian—the late Chevalier Bunsen. 
ft is this which is present in the Scottish 
and American Prayer Books, and, contrary 
to the usual opinion entertained of them, 
places them in the foremost rank of Prot- 
estant forms of devotion. In this prayer 
it is evident that this most important of the 
sacrifices of the Christian religion is not of- 
fered by the clergy for the people, but is the 
offering.of the people by themselves: that 
when the clergymen says “We offer,” he 
speaks not of himself alone, but of himself 
only as one of them, with them, acting and 
speaking as their mouthpiece and repre- 
sentative, and they speaking and acting 
with him and for him... . 

When we see the bread and wine, the 
gifts of the parish and people, placed on the 
table, this should remind us of the deep 
and constant thankfulness that we ought 
to feel from morning till everiing for the 
blessings of our daily bread, of our happy 
lives,—perhaps even of our daily sorrows 
and sicknesses and trials, 

When we drop into the plate our piece 
of gold or silver or copper, as the case may 
be, this prelude of the Lord’s Supper, 
slight though it be, should remind us that 
the true Christian communion requires as 
its indispensable condition true Christian 
benificence ; benificence exercised not, it 
may be, at that moment, but always, and 
wherever we are, in tlhe wisest, most effec- 
tual mode which Christian prudence and 
generosity can suggest. 

When we dedicate ourselves at the table 
in remembrance of Him who dedicated 
himself for us—when we come to him in 
order to be made strong with his strength, 
—the act, the words; the remembrance, 
should remind us that not then orfly, but 
in all times and in all places, ought the 
sweet-smelling savor of our lives to be 
ascending towards him who delights above 
all things in a pure, holy, self-sacrificing 
heart and will. 
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Something that will Help Your Class. 


Sunday-school teachers are becoming more and more convinced that it 
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Have you ever taken Taz SuNDAY SCHOOL TrmEs? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns,;..For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
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WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The elab may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
elub of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five conis for each member. 
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address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the abeve rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subseription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of aclub. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 
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e to m and visit my Estas ENT 
Free coach with ite dant meets all trains, Don’t fail 
to ‘send for Catalogue before purchasing. New les now 
ready for Holidays. appa of every kind # to $1, and 2 
to 32 Stops. Pianos $12 up. Order early, for HOLI- 
DAYS are close at hand, and I ever- 


whelmed with orders. 
Order at once, nothing saved by long correspondence. 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address or call upon 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 


A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


An appropriate and simple Thanksgiving Exercise has been prepared for the columns of 
The Sunday School Times, and will be published in pamphlet form. Schools desiring a special 
service at Thanksgiving or harvest time can hardly do better than to use this exercise. It will 


be mailed to any address at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies, A sample copy mailed for 
five cents. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


A beautiful and entirely fresh scriptural Christmas Exercise, called ‘The Glory of the 
Christ Child,” will appear in the columns of The Sanday School Times, and will also be 
printed in pamphlet form. In the latter shape it will be mailed to any address at the rate of 
$2.00 per hundred copies. This exercise, though a delightfully fresh one, is so simple that it 
ean be used by any school. A sample copy will-be mailed for five cents. 

The two Christmas Exercises that had so wide a sale last year, namely, ‘‘ The Wonderful,” 
and “ The Gift of Gifts,” will be reissued this year at $2.00 per hundred copies. Samples will 
be mailed at five cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—1881.— 
Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 
ond Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International’ Sunday-school Convention. 











These clase-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly 
Sunday-school work of the present day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep that will con- 
veniently indicate the work which each scholar performs. They have been years’ actual 

ence in Olivet Sunday-school, New York, and are now 


blished for the in! m and use of 
SUNDa TSCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE AND ERE Copies may be had by addressing 
The New York Sunday-school Association, 34 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS. Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35-cents. A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of co; ey 


PRIMARY OLASS BECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
Malled to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 





any money that 





